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THE WEEK. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’Ss letter to Sir John 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Cowan, the chairman of his Mid- 
AT HOME. lothian Committee, may be regarded 
as the farewell of the greatest of 
English statesmen to the political arena in which he 
has so long been the foremost figure. It marks with 
great distinctness the difference between the era 
that has just closed and that upon which we are 
now entering. The era of emancipation in which 
Mr. Gladstone has played the leading part now gives 
way to an era in which the nation, at last set free 
from political fetters, must set about the work of 
organising the forces of society and carrying great 
measures of social reform. It is a work in which, 
as Mr. Gladstone truly says, we shall be exposed 
to many moral dangers. A great ordeal is im- 
posed upon those who have just entered into 
the full possession of power, and many tempta- 
tions must of necessity assail them. But we 
are not among those who take a_ pessimistic 
view of the future. Certainly we shall have no need 
to fear the reign of the masses if they continue to 
be inspired by the spirit which, throughout his un- 
equalled public career, Mr. Gladstone has sought to 
infuse into the political life of the nation. As for 
Mr. Gladstone himself, we have not yet been able to 
measure all that we have lost in his withdrawal from 
the scene. An immense influence for good has been 
removed at a critical moment in our national his- 
tory; a great personality has vanished from the 
scene ; and the Liberals of to-day, who are thirsting 
for that Land of Promise to which they were pointed 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, will go forward 
with brave hearts, it is true, but with sad hearts 
also, remembering the glorious leader whom they 
have left behind upon the heights of Nebo, and upon 
whose like they can never hope to look again. 





LoRD ROSEBERY’S speech at Edinburgh on Satur- 
day was a political manifesto the importance of 
which could not easily be exaggerated. The excite- 
ment—artfully fanned by the enemies of the Govern- 
ment and of Home Rule—that had been caused by a 
single dubious sentence in his speech of the previous 
Monday, made it necessary that he should say 
something to make his meaning as to the “con- 
version of England” clear. This he did with a 
frankness and fulness which left nothing to be 
desired. A week ago we suggested, in dealing with 
the Prime Minister’s speech, that he was probably 
only stating a fact—a truism—and not enunciating 





the dangerous principle which his critics were pleased 
to impute to him. Our suggestion was, it appears, 
the right one, and the excitement and alarm that 
prevailed in certain quarters last week was in con- 
sequence wholly without reason. But Lord Rose- 
bery did more than explain the passage to which so 
much attention has been directed. He almost went 
out of his way to use language that must convince 
every Home Ruler whose opinion is worth having 
that he is absolutely loyal to the principle of Home 
Rule and to the alliance between the Liberals of 
Great Britain and the Irish members. 


ONE result of his language has been rather 
curious. There has been a distinct cooling down 
of the rather dangerous protestations of affection 
and regard which were offered to the new Prime 
Minister by a considerable section of the Liberal 
Unionists when he first took his present office. Sir 
Henry James, speaking on Tuesday at a meeting of 
the Liberal Unionist Club, declared that there had 
been a time when the party to which he belonged 
hoped that they would be able to rejoin the Liberal 
party under Lord Rosebery’s leadership. These 
hopes he intimated had now been disappointed, for 
on the question of Home Rule the Government 
stood where it did. There had evidently been no 
change in its intentions. If anybody is still 
suspicious as to the Prime Minister’s attitude on 
the question of Home Rule, these words of Sir 
Henry James’s ought to reassure him. At the 
same time, they throw light upon the hubbub of 
last week and the almost desperate attempts that 
were made by the Unionist organs to convince the 
world that Lord Rosebery had adopted a policy 
different from that of Mr. Gladstone. It was 
because the Unionist press wished to believe that 
this was so that it put forth such desperate efforts 
to convince itself and the public that it was the 
fact. 





BEYOND his all-important references to the Irish 
Question, there was much in Lord Rosebery’s speech 
that gave it unusual importance. The programme 
he laid before his audience was unusually full for 
such an utterance. It indicated not only the 
measures to be brought forward in the present 
session, but others, the passing of which will occupy 
Parliament for a long time to come. It was, perhaps, 
in the general tone of his remarks that Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech was most interesting. His Radicalism 
was as far-réaching as that of Mr. Gladstone, and 
on some questions he manifestly went further than 
Mr. Gladstone has ever done, But he travels to his 
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conclusions by different paths and different lines of 
thought from those to which the late leader of the 
Liberal party has accustomed us. We have dealt 
elsewhere with one notable instance of this—the 
declaration regarding the Church of Scotland. 
Taking the speech as a whole, it may be pronounced 
not only a notable, but a praiseworthy, utterance, 
bearing the impress of a fresh and vigorous mind, 
generous sympathies, and a resolute and far-sighted 
statesmanship. 


LorD ROSEBERY’S brilliant exposition last Wednes- 
day of the work hitherto achieved by the body of 
which he was the first chairman is the best possible 
confirmation of that confidence in the future of 
Liberalism which was expressed in our columns five 
weeks ago. The County Council has originated a labour 
policy which the Government has not been slow to 
follow, and which has been attended in both cases 
by excellent economic results. It has given a prac- 
tical form to the question of the Unification of 
London, and converted even Conservative Man- 
chester to the principle of betterment. The general 
policy, in which it has been the precursor of the 
present Government, has effectively disposed of the 
false antithesis between political and social reform, 
which has again and again been denounced in the 
columns of THE SPEAKER, and has effectively shown 
—as Mr. Gladstone has almost simultaneously—the 
continuity of the old and the new Liberalism. The 
“new spirit” in politics is only the development of 
the spirit of the so-called “older Liberalism,” the 
work of which in improving political machinery is 
still obviously very incomplete. But that machinery 
is now seen to be capable of more varied and effective 
employment than had ever been dreamt of by its 
original promoters. 


THE great demonstration on Sunday last in Hyde 
Park was the answer of the trades unionists to Lord 
Salisbury and the Peers on the question of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. The newspapers have 
given the usual contradictory accounts of the meet- 
ing. According to the friends of the Peers, it was 
an ineffective gathering—in short, a failure. Some 
Radical journals, on the other hand, speak of it as 
the greatest demonstration ever held in Hyde Park. 
The truth lies between these extremes. The meeting 
was certainly one of the largest that have been seen in 
the Park for many years past, and the sentiment of 
pronounced hostility to the Peers seemed to be uni- 
versally entertained, alike by speakers and spectators. 
As a spectacle, the effect of the gathering was 
marred by the weather, for a thick haze hung over 
the Park, and it was impossible at any one time to see 
more than a portion of the crowd. Still, the demon- 
stration made it evident that the working-men of 
London are fully alive to the merits of the Liberal 
quarrel with the House of Lords, and we do not 
doubt that Sunday's gathering means that many 
seats will be gained by Liberal candidates at the 
next General Election within the Metropolitan area. 


On Monday last the Daily Chronicle had the fol- 
lowing :—“ There is a movement for the abolition of 
the veto (of the Lords). The Chronicle was the first 
English journal to inspire this movement, and we 
mean to see it out to the end"’—meaning the idea of 
abolishing the veto as against abolishing the House 
of Lords itself. The idea is an old one, at least as 
old as Mr. Bright, but seeing that it was revived in 
these columns quite six months ago—with due ac- 
knowledgment of its paternity—and advocated here 
repeatedly since, we fear, if any English journal is to 
be held responsible for fastening it upon the present 
crisis, it is THE SPEAKER. In our issue of October 7th 
last year it was advocated editorially, and we pub- 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and retuse the forcign matches 
which are dep-iving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wag: s, 





lished a long letter from Mr. Joseph Rowntree, M.P., 
discussing it with some particularity. One of the 
occasions on which we urged its virtues was when 
commenting on the Federation conference at Ports- 
mouth, and on that occasion the Chronicle did us 
the honour to quote from our article and commend 
the suggestion highly. Our contemporary was then 
in a more just and, if we may say so, a more becoming 
mood. By the way, so far as we can gather, the 
real originator of the idea, or, at any rate, the most 
advanced of its early advocates, was not Mr. Bright, 
but the Spectator! So far back as 1871, “in its 
Radical days” as Mr. Chamberlain would say, the 
good Spectator raised the battle-cry of “No Veto 
for the Lords.” 

Ir is well to recall here the fact that the present 
Lord Chancellor is amongst those who approve of 
this mode of dealing with the Lords. At a public 
meeting in York in November, 1891, Lord Herschell 
used the following notable words (they were quoted 
in THE SPEAKER last October) :— 

“He did not think anybody doubted that some reform 

must come. He could not help thinking that for that there was 
a simple remedy—not, he thought, necessarily so simple as to 
be without its difficulties; but, still, those difficulties would 
not be insuperable. That was to limit the power which 
the House of Lords possessed of vetoing measures that 
came from the House of Commons. He did not say it would be 
a complete solution of the question; but, as an eminently prac- 
tical people, they did not care about symmetry and so forth if 
they got rid of the mischief. He thought it would be the best 
way of meeting the present difficulty ; and, if combined with 
some reform of constitution, the House of Lords might be re- 
tained for all the good purposes it now effected without, at the 
same time, finding themselves subject to the mischief from which 
from time to time they suffered. He did not claim any originality 
for that idea, which found favour with Mr. Bright; but the more 
he had thought about it the more it seemed to him a practical 
means of meeting more readily a practical evil.” 
With this opinion of the highest legal and constitu- 
tional authority in the land, Lord Rosebery need be 
no longer in doubt as to a remedy for the Lords 
“within the four walls of the Constitution.” 


THE principal business in Parliament during the 
week has been the presentation of the naval esti- 
mates, including the new programme of ship-building, 
to which such frequent allusion has been made in 
the pages of THE SPEAKER. The Board of Admiralty 
has acted with a wise liberality in meeting the 
popular demand for the strengthening of the fleet. 
We believe, indeed, that the Board had taken steps 
for this purpose before any agitation had taken 
place in the Press. The heavy additional expendi- 
ture, amounting to three millions sterling, which the 
country is about to incur on its navy, is divided 
between fresh ship-building, new works in the shape 
of docks, etc., and an increase in the number of men, 
in order that the ships built under the Naval Defence 
Act may be fully manned. On Monday Mr. Edmund 
Robertson made a very important announcement as 
to the hours of the dockyard labourers. The Ad- 
miralty, having witnessed the result of the adoption 
of the eight hours’ day by the War Office, has 
resolved to apply the same system in the dockyards. 


FRANCE, which has given so many 

ABROAD. proofs of late of the increasing sta- 
bility of her Parliamentary institu- 

tions, has just escaped a conflict, which might 
have been serious, between the Chamber and the 
Senate. A separate Ministry for the Colonies has 
long been demanded, and the questions about to 
arise in connection with the organisation of Tonquin 
and Dahomey make its existence a matter of urgency. 
The Chamber, therefore, hastily passed a Bill at 
the end of last week for its creation, leaving the 
details of its functions to be settled hereafter. The 
Senate, which had adjourned over Easter without con- 
sidering it, was peremptorily recalled ; and, sensibly 
enough, accepted it. Of the need of the reform 
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there can be no question. Territories ten or twelve 
times the size of France, and costing over three 
millions sterling annually to administer, cannot be 
treated, as they have been hitherto, as a mere 
appendage of the Ministry of Marine or of that of 
Commerce, and left to an Under-Secretary who is 
only technically responsible to his nominal chief. 
The curious thing is that the discovery of the need 
should have been made so suddenly. Is there 
anything wrong about the Hinterland of the 
Cameroons ? 


THE political crisis in Holland, caused by the 
shipwreck of the Bill for the extension of the fran- 
chise, has undergone a satisfactory but generally 
unexpected solution. It was expected that the 
Queen Regent would hesitate to dissolve Parliament; 
that some kind of coalition Ministry, chiefly com- 
posed of Dissentient Liberals, would be constructed 
somehow, and that M. van Tienhoven, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, would in any case retain his 
post. However, he has resigned, and his col- 
leagues remain; and Parliament is to be dissolved 
after all. It is satisfactory to see that there is 
a strong manifestation of Liberal opinion in 
the constituencies against the Dissentients and 
in favour of the Ministry; and, what is more 
significant still, the Catholics and “ Anti-Revolu- 
tionaries”—the latter an earlier growth of Dis- 
sentient Liberalism, whose Conservative tendencies 
suggest those of the Wesleyan body in England— 
are in part taking the same course. It is true that 
the Socialists are denouncing the Liberals and mere 
politics generally ; but then the Socialists have not 
yet got votes, and would probably not prove a very 
effective party if they had. We may hope, there- 
fore, that the general election, which is fixed for 
April 10th, will make Holland democratic. 





THE crisis in Belgium is not, apparently, a very 
serious matter, except so far as it delays the final 
settlement of the question of Parliamentary reform. 
The Ministry have resigned after an informal defeat 
in the sections or bureaux of the Chamber on the 
question of the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation—a defeat which made it clear that in a 
full House the majority for the measure could not 
exceed two. The system to be adopted, we may 
note, was that of M. d’Hondt, which is established in 
three Swiss cantons, but is little known in England. 
The Ministry has resolved to resign, but the 
crisis has been complicated by the absence of the 
King, who was travelling incognito on the Lake of 
Geneva, and could not at once be found. Parties 
are utterly divided on the question, and the prob- 
ability is that the Ministry will reappear minus the 
Premier, who has long been anxious to retire. But 
without proportional representation the prospect for 
Liberalism in Belgium is gloomy indeed. 





ITALY continues to drift. The Chamber has, of 
course, adjourned for the Easter vacation, leaving 
the financial scheme of the Ministry and the demand 
for dictatorial powers still under consideration by 
the Committees to which they were respectively 
referred. Neither Committee will report till some 
time after the resumption of the Session, but it is 
extremely likely that the reports, when they 
come, will be unfavourable. The Committee on 
the financial scheme, especially, is said to have a 
rival scheme of its own, which involves greater 
reductions and less new taxation than Signor 
Sonnino proposes. The Times correspondent is 
sure that the Ministry have a majority in the 
country, if not in the Chamber. It is possible— 
the “country” being horribly afraid of Anarchy, 
and duly impressed, we doubt not, by the evidence 
of Signor de Felice’s revolutionary activity in 
Sicily and his association with Cipriani, the well- 
known revolutionist; but “the country”—in the 





sense of the people who actually poll or are active 
in politics—does not include more than sixty or 
seventy per cent. even of the actual electorate. 





POLITICAL interest in the United States has 
centred this week in the fate of the Silver Seignorage 
Coinage Bill—an ingenious attempt by the Silver 
party to exploit the strained relation between the 
main body of the Democrats and their allies the 
Populists. These latter, like all rural parties in 
Awerica, are possessed by the familiar heresy that 
business will be good if the circulating medium is 
plentiful, no matter whether that medium is depre- 
ciated or not; and the Bill proposes to meet their 
views—first, by coining that portion of the silver 
now in the Treasury which belongs to the Govern- 
ment as seignorage, and amounts to fifty-five million 
dollars, and using it in public payments; next, by 
substituting a silver basis for the gold basis on which 
the present so-called silver certificates now ulti- 
mately rest. This part of the Bill, it is maintained, 
is so worded as to be unworkable consistently with 
the existing law. But great pressure is being put 
on the President to sanction it, partly to get rid of 
the silver question, partly to “ placate” the Populists. 
However, the bankers who lately helped the Govern- 
ment in its difficulty are protesting, and it is prob- 
able the President will veto it. If he does, the 
serious dangers which threaten the Tariff Bill will be 
considerably increased in intensity. 





THE reports from Brazil, conflicting as they are, 
tend to confirm our anticipations of last week. The 
insurrection in three or four of the southern 
provinces is not yet over. Its leaders, indeed, after 
the manner of their kind, are more or less at variance 
with one another. But there is no reason to appre- 
hend its immediate collapse, or the complete pacifica- 
tion of the country. At present, however, the chief 
interest centres in the fate of Admiral da Gama, 
whom a Portuguese man-of-war has carried to Buenos 
Ayres, but who is denounced by the Brazilian 
Government as a pirate, and in the complications 
thereby set up with Portugal and (what is perhaps 
more immediately important) with Argentina. 





Mr. GRANT ALLEN has collected a 
LITERATURE, number of the little essays he con- 
etc. tributes to the Westminster Gazette, 
under the heading “ Post-prandial 
Philosophy,” into a volume (Chatto & Windus), and 
a very charming volume they make. They are, it 
may be urged, mere newspaper articles, ephemera of 
the journalism of the hour, but they are so good 
of their kind, and they are infused with so 
distinct and agreeable a quality of personality, 
that we are tempted to rate them amongst 
the best writing their versatile author has done. 
Mr. Allen certainly seems to us at his happiest in 
these genial chatterings at large over the range of 
the topics of the day as they are likely to turn up in 
the conversation of a philosopher after dinner. For 
it is to be noted that they are before all things 
philosophical ; and though we may not accept Mr. 
Allen’s philosophy, he has the gift of pleasantly 
provoking thought by almost everything he says, 
whether about “American Duchesses ” or “ The Celtic 
Fringe.” Bright is the adjective these papers suggest, 
and they are the brightest things of the kind we 
have seen for some time. 





Louis KossutH had done more than 

OBITUARY. any one man to develop national spirit 
and life among the Magyar race, and 

had all but secured in permanence for his country 
that measure of autonomy which she achieved twenty 
years later through the force of circumstances com- 





bined with steadier and more prosaic guidance. An 
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orator of extraordinary power and versatility, he 
moved England and America to sympathy, if not 
to action; as an exile he enjoyed a popularity 
equalled in our own time only by Garibaldi. It 
is a grave injustice to his memory, and a cruel 
instance of the irony of fate, that the present 
generation should have known him chiefly as a 
signatory of rhetorical revolutionary manifestoes, an 
irreconcilable Republican, an advocate of the Porte 
at its worst, and a representative of a race which, 
long oppressed, is now denounced as an oppressor by 
its Slav and Roumanian neighbours or subjects. It 
is pleasanter to turn to the period of his power in 
1848-9, before the dissensions which led to the sur- 
render of Vilagos, or to his oratorical tours in 
England and America—in the latter case almost as 
the guest of the Government—or to the time of his 
renewed hopes for his country, which were frustrated 
by the Emperor of the French in 1859; or, most 
of all, to his project of “an alliance of the smaller 
States lying between Europe and the East,” which 
has since taken a more definite shape. His post- 
humous honours may create a storm in Hungary ; 
but there can be no question as to the magnitude of 
her debt. 

THe Hon. Amos Borsrorp, of New Brunswick, 
though not one of the Canadian politicians whose 
names are familiar in England, had been for more 
than sixty years a prominent figure in the public 
life of his province and of the Dominion. He was a 
Member of the Federal Senate, had twice been its 
Speaker, and had been employed on several inter- 
colonial missions. Mr. William Pengelly was a 
well-known Devonshire geologist, who had added 
considerably to our knowledge of British anthrop- 
ology in the paleolithic period by his well-known 
researches in “ Kent's Hole,” near Torquay. 








LORD ROSEBERY AT EDINBURGH. 


EW men have had to face an ordeal of such 

severity as that which awaited Lord Rosebery 
when he rose to speak at Edinburgh last Saturday. 
The whole country had been agitated. by the at- 
tempts to misrepresent his speech in the House of 
Lords. He himself, by using words that were 
capable of a double interpretation, had undoubtedly 
lent some shadow of excuse to those who sought to 
convince us that his language implied his adoption 
of a policy distinctly antagonistic to that of his 
predecessor. Sensible men from the first refused to 
interpret his speech in the fashion adopted by 
the Times; but the spirit of panic was abroad, 
and it was upon panic that the enemies of Home 
Rule and of the Liberal Government worked for 
the purpose of encompassing their ends. The 
Prime Minister had not to unsay his words in the 
House of Lords, but to show that their meaning 
was absolutely different from that which had been 
imputed to him. It was at once a delicate and a 
difficult task, one in the performance of which the 
speaker might very easily have fallen into a pit. Yet 
nothing could have been more triumphant than the 
manner in which Lord Rosebery emancipated himself 
from the web woven around him by his adversaries, 
and set himself right, not merely with the Liberal 
party, but with that branch of it which consists of 
the representatives of Ireland, without abating one 
jot of his personal dignity, or losing, in the slightest 
degree, the respect of any fair-minded man. We do 
not like to accuse our opponents of having been 
concerned in a plot for ruining the Liberal Ministry 
through its Prime Minister. Yet, when we remember 
how ardently the leaders of the Unionist party 
desired to bring about a rupture between the 
Liberals and their Irish allies, we find it difficult 





to repel the idea that in striving to fasten upon Lord 
Rosebery’s words an interpretation which, though 
not impossible, was in the highest degree improbable, 
they were seeking to catch him and his party in a 
crafty and well-devised snare. They have failed, 
and we confess that we are thankful that they have 
done so. Every word of Lord Rosebery’s speech 
justified our own statements last week as to our 
faith in his absolute loyalty, not only to the principle 
of Home Rule, but to that wing of our party which 
represents the people of Ireland. Not the least 
notable part of last Saturday’s speech was indeed 
the emphatic passage in which the Prime Minister 
bore his own testimony to the extraordinary loyalty 
with which our Irish allies have supported the Govern- 
ment, not merely in their Irish but in their English 
legislation, during the past Session. We trust that the 
Irish members, with whose sensitiveness we were 
compelled to sympathise last week, are now fully 
assured of the fact that the change in our leadership 
involves no disaster to themselves or to their cause. 
No man, and certainly no Irishman, can be blamed 
for regarding Mr. Gladstone with a degree of 
affection and confidence that cannot as yet be ac- 
corded to any other member of the Liberal party; 
but if words mean anything, if a solemn declaration 
uttered at a critical moment is to be regarded as 
having any value, then the Irish members may rest 
assured that the confidence they have so justly 
reposed in Mr. Gladstone may now be shared to the 
full by his successor. 

It may be well, however, for a moment to revert 
to the passage in Lord Rosebery’s speech in the 
House of Lords that caused the controversy and 
panic of last week. We stated a week ago that if 
those words embodied the policy described by the 
Unionist newspapers they could not be accepted by 
the Liberal party. But we suggested also that 
instead of being a declaration of policy they were 
merely the admission of an indisputable fact. This 
we now know on the highest authority was the case, 
and it is only fair to Lord Rosebery, who has been so 
cruelly assailed and so malevolently misrepresented, 
to bear testimony to the accuracy with which, in his 
reply to Lord Salisbury, he stated one of the facts 
with which we have to deal in connection with the 
Home Rule question. The history of the present 
century undoubtedly proves that no great Irish 
reform has ever been accepted by the House of Lords 
—and acceptance by the House of Lords is at presenta 
necessary preliminary to the passing of any law—until 
it has received the assent of a majority, not of the 
House of Commons only, but of the English members 
of that House. We deplore the fact, and we trust 
that the time is coming when a different state of 
things will prevail; but Lord Rosebery was well 
within the mark when, dealing not with doctrines or 
a political policy, but with hard facts, he declared 
that England must be convinced before any great 
Irish measure can be placed upon the Statute Book. 
Catholic Emancipation was not accepted by the 
House of Lords until it had been carried through the 
House of Commons by the overwhelming majority of 
178 votes. The Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was similarly carried by a majority 
of 114 votes before it was reluctantly accepted by 
the Peers. The Land Act of 1870 had even 
stronger support in the representative Chamber, 
and that of 1881 was carried by a majority of 
176 before it was sent up to the House of 
Lords. Lord Rosebery referred to the Reform Bill 
as having been carried through the House of 
Commons by Irish votes, but here he seems to us to 
have understated his own case; for, though the first 
Reform Bill was carried by a majority of one in the 
House of Commons, it was wrecked in Committee ; 
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the second Reform Bill, which was carried through 
the Commons by a majority of 109, was rejected 
by the House of Lords, and it was only the 
third Reform Bill, in favour of which the House of 
Commons showed a majority of 162, that became 
law. We mention these facts not, we need hardly 
say, because we suggest that the House of Lords is 
entitled to reject measures of Imperial character if 
they have not secured the assent of the English elec- 
tors, but because we wish to show what the habitual 
practice of that House has been. It is for the Liberal 
party, under the leadership of Lord Rosebery, to put 
an end to the state of things to which he called 
attention in his famous speech. He can do so by 
depriving the Peers of the right of vetoing any 
measure, but that is a work that if embarked upon 
seriously must of necessity retard the carrying of 
Home Rule. There is yet another way in which we 
can neutralise this invincible determination of the 
Peers to pay no heed to the wishes of any part of 
the United Kingdom save that portion of it that is 
unfortunately most Conservative and most reactionary 
in its opinions—that is, by patient continuance in 
the good work that has already been carried on with 
such marked success since 1886—the work of con- 
vincing the people of England, as the people of 
Scotland and Wales are already convinced, that the 
granting of self-government under the Imperial 
Parliament to the people of Ireland will in no sense 
endanger the unity of the kingdom or the strength 
of the Empire as a whole. 

Turning for a moment from that portion of 
Lord Rosebery’s speech last Saturday to which the 
greatest interest attached, we cannot fail to recognise 
that his whole utterance as a Prime Minister was 
full of the fighting instinct so dear to the Liberal 
ge | as a whole. Whatever subject he touched, 

e showed that he was not merely abreast but in 
the van of Liberal opinion. The programme he 
sketched out amid the enthusiastic cheers of his 
audience was not a programme for to-day or to- 
morrow. It was one the carrying of which will 
call for years of labour and of conflict, and 
nothing that has happened since Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement has done more to strengthen.the con- 
viction that we are now entering upon a new 
era in the national history than Lord Rosebery’s 
words at Edinburgh. How keenly his opponents feel 
the weight and the edge of his sword was shown in 
the House of Commons on Monday, when Lord 
Randolph Churchill made his ridiculous attempt to 
convict the Prime Minister of a breach of Parlia- 
mentary privilege because he spoke in Edinburgh 
when an election was pending at Leith. Surely the 
hopes of Lord Rosebery’s friends will prove at least 
equal to the fears of his enemies. To us it seems 
that the Prime Minister has gained immensely by the 
events of the past ten days, and that the misunder- 
standing of his words which last week threatened 
such serious consequences is destined to strengthen 
his position among all sections of his party. 








THE PREMIER ON THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 





E. his speech at Edinburgh Lord Rosebery touched 
the question of the Church with admirable 
courage and candour, tempered with fine feeling, yet 
in a way which exhibited his peculiar limitations. 
He was frank and strong in the statement of his 
policy, but less felicitous in his reasons for it. The 
men who rejoiced at the goal he had reached did not 
all equally rejoice at the path by which he had 
reached it; and in the heart of him the Scotsman 
believes that where the paths differ, the end is not 





exactly the same—the travellers come upon it from 
different angles, and so judge it differently. Yet 
every man must have felt that it was a real gain to 
have the end so clearly and unhesitatingly defined. 
Here, more than anywhere, hesitation has been the 
curse of Scottish Liberalism. On this question the 
leaders have rather too ostentatiously proclaimed 
their willingness to follow, and have asked their 
followers to lead. Liberalism in Scotland has been 
essentially a thing of principle and ideal, and no 
policy has ever been successful there which bade the 
rank and file use their principles to create a problem 
while the officers sat by and watched the coming of 
the happy moment when they could step in with a 
solution. Yet this practically was the Hartingtonian 
policy, and it has reigned hitherto. It said the party 
would disestablish so soon as the country clearly 
pronounced in favour of Disestablishment ; but if 
this meant anything, it was cynical indifference to 
the real merits and justice of the question. It was 
to be settled by the power of a sufficient majority 
rather than discussed as a measure of truth and 
equity. And to a people so severe yet practical in 
their logic as the Scotch, this policy was a big 
blunder. The Established Church took alarm: it 
interpreted the waiting and watching policy as a 
declaration of war, and became cone. and ag- 
gressively belligerent. The manse became a Tory 
stronghold, the parish church an arsenal for the 
storage and distribution of firearms, while the 
Liberal batteries were carefully muzzled, the leaders 
watching the ranks, and the ranks waiting for a 
word from the leaders. The besieging is the one 
army that can never afford to be idle, especially when 


it is impossible to starve the besieged into surrender ; 
yet here, for the staff, idleness been made as far 
as possible the order of the day. But all this is 


now ended—Disestablishment is now the frank and 
avowed policy of the Liberal party; and in Scotland 
logic is still more invincible than expediency—a 
policy must prove itself reasonable and right before 
it can hope to prevail. 

The Liberal leader, then, did well to be frank; 
there was true statesmanship in his candour. His 
party will be no more hated, while it will have more 
heart, more self-respect, and the courage that comes 
to an army when it knows both who leads it and 
whither it is being led. And it will follow the more 
loyally that he enters upon the campaign with so 
much honest reluctance, confessing that the work is 
not of his seeking, but has been forced upon him 

inst his will. What he said as to the Church 
of Scotland was truly and well said. Of no other 
country is it so true that the Church has made the 
history and the character of the people. The supreme 
misfortune of the Scottish aristocracy has been their 
separation in such large numbers from the Scottish 
Church. It has made so many of them aliens in 
their own land, incapable of understanding and so 
of leading their own people, without any comprehen- 
sion of their faith and ideals, their character, and 
their aims. If the Church be to the. people all 
that Lord Rosebery said it was, what his own 
order has lost by so many of its members stand- 
ing aloof from the Church is more than even 
his wit can tell. But even more grateful than 
his recognition of the place and action of the 
Church in the nation was his recognition of its 
unity. He conceived the Church of Scotland as 


the Presbytery of Scotland divided into three 
branches, but constituting a single tree, the branches 
being “all equally endowed with the graces of 
earnestness and of religion, but only one of them 
countenanced and supported by the State.” This 
representation is historical and correct; each branch 
springs from the parent stem, and is inseparable from 
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it. There is a characteristic difference between 
English and Scotch dissent; the distinctive Dis- 
senters of England represent so many attempts to 
escape from Episcopacy and its uniformities, but the 
two great Free Caches of Scotland represent at- 
tempts to embody the genius of Presbytery and to 
faithfully realise its ideal. Their differences are 
those of emphasis rather than of principle and idea. 
While the Established Church has laid the emphasis 
on the national idea and the head of the State con- 
nection for its expression, the Free Church has 
emphasised the spiritual independence which has 
been the distinctive note of Presbytery in the 
supreme moments of its history, especially those 
ae in conflict with the civil magistrate ; while the 

nited Presbyterian owed its being to its emphasis- 
ing the same claim at an earlier stage, the rights of 
the congregations over against the patrons. No 
single branch represents historical Presbytery; all 
three are needed for its complete representation. 
And so the only sense in which a National Church 
—that is, a Church co-extensive with the nation, and 
completely expressive of its genius—can be said 
to exist in Scotland, is the sense indicated by 
Lord Rosebery when he conceives it as a tree of 
three branches, or “a Church divided into three 
parts,” 

But he had no sooner made this admirable 
beginning than his limitations appeared. The 
Church he had so excellently described he pro- 
ceeded to misconceive, using language that more 
became the English Whig than the Scotch Presby- 
terian. He was here the sharpest possible contrast 
to his illustrious predecessor. In such questions 
Mr. Gladstone was a Churchman rather than a 
statesman, but Lord Rosebery was more a statesman 
than a Churchman: that is, the one viewed the 
State from the standpoint of the Church, but the 
other viewed the Church from the standpoint of the 
State. The Premier was, in a sense, frankly Erastian. 
“A State,” he said, “if it thinks it well to do so, bas 
just as much right to maintain an Established 
Church for its own purposes, and in its own interests, 
as it has to maintain a standing army or any other 
institution that it thinks right.” But a Church 
s0 maintained is a creature of the State, and has lost 
its independence, its autonomy, the very qualities 
Presbytery cannot lose without ceasing to be. Mr. 
Gladstone could never have made a statement like the 
above ; his idea of what the Church was would not 
have allowed him ; and it was their essential agree- 
ment at this point that, in spite of their radical 
differences at others, made him and Free Churchmen, 
English and Scotch, so mutually intelligible and 
often even sympathetic. This return to what was 
the old Whig idea of the relation of State to Church 
may induce some State Churchmen of the higher 
order to think Disestablishment a lesser evil than 
continued Establishment under Lord Rosebery would 
be. Yet it is a significant note, even more charac- 
teristic of the new democratic than of the old 
aristocratic spirit. In the modern State no endowed 
Church will be allowed to be independent. Where 
the democracy reigns it means to govern; the mere 
semblance of power will not please it, nor will any- 
thing short of the reality. If for it there is a State 
Church, then the Church will be the State’s, estab- 
lished “for its own purposes and in its own 
interests,” its servant to obey, not its master to 
command. 

Lord Rosebery’s reason for Disestablishment was 
but an application of his general idea. “The con- 
tinuance of the Establishment and of the Liberal 
party in Scotland side by side are coming to be in- 
consistent.” This was the only possible effect of 
“every manse, or nearly every manse, of the 





Established Church ”’ becoming “an agency for the 
Tory party.”’ The policy was deliberate, and the 
Nemesis is inevitable. Yet many who heard must 
have wished that the reason had been different, for 
to them it was a question rooted in convictions 
ecclesiastical and political. And the soul of Scotch 
Liberalism is religious. It believes that the Church 
can better serve the State in freedom than in de- 
pendence, and it has not forgotten that there is here 
a question for justice as well as policy. The State, 
they conceive, ought to have no respect of persons— 
or societies. The Churches that are free contribute 
as much to the well-being of the State as the 
Church Established, and the service of all would 
be more potent if the status of all were 
the same. And the ideal of the Church is 
higher than that of the State, and so can be 
realised under conditions of its own making rather 
than of the State’s imposing. Among a people so 
saturated with the principles and ideas of ancient 
controversies the Church question could be the more 
happily decided were it historically argued ; and the 
statesmen who should so handle it would find the 
people eager of mind and open to conviction. And 
we may assure Lord Rosebery that the solution that 
does most justice to the religious will also do most 
justice to the political question, and tend to create 
the state which he so much desired to see, where 
the three Churches are no longer three, but one. 








THE MASTERS OF THE SITUATION. 


10 far as Home Rule is concerned, the masters of 
\_) the situation are the Irish members. For two 
reasons chiefly—the essence of a settlement of Home 
Rule must be their assent to it as the authorised 
representatives of the Irish people, and the power of 
an English statesman to pass a measure worthy of 
their assent will be determined by the manner in 
which they impress the mind of Great Britain and of 
Parliament with the justice, the expediency, and 
with the strength of their cause. These facts im- 
pose a responsibility on the representatives of Ireland 
which no English statesman can remove. He may 
help them or hamper them, but the power and 
opportunity now in their hands are such that his 
help or hindrance is but a secondary factor, and they 
can prevail without him. If they fail in the task 
that lies at their hand, the verdict of history will 
condemn not him, but them. 

We have been impressed with this truth anew on 
scanning some of the criticisms to which various 
Irish speakers and writers have given expression in 
their not unnatural uneasiness at Lord Rose- 
bery’s first unexplained words on the subject of the 
English vote. One thing, at any rate, Lord Rose- 
bery’s speeches have done: they have contributed 
to dispose us all to the very wholesome process of 
facing facts; and however Irishmen may feel about 
his way of thinking it best to advance the 
policy of Home Rule in England, and about his 
unemotional and strictly Imperialistic attitude in 
regard to this international bargain, the fact for 
them to face is that the success of their cause de- 
pends mainly on themselves. We do not mean, of 
course, that it does not rest also upon its basis 
of intrinsic right, but that they are its custodians, 
and that the manner in which they fight its battle 
must be the main element in determining its fortune. 
We trust we may without impropriety, in reply to 
certain criticisms which we have heard and read, 
recall the attention of Irish politicians of all sec- 
tions to this matter. Our standpoint in regard 
to Home Rule we frankly say is somewhat different 
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from Lord Rosebery’s—or, at least, we approach the 
question in a different spirit. We are enrolled 
amongst those whom he probably means by the 
“enthusiastic ’’ witnesses for Home Rule. Not only 
do we think it a wise and necessary policy for Ireland 
and the Empire, but it is with us a question of 
historic justice and national honour, and we attach 
supreme importance to the fact that the Liberal 
party would be covered with disgrace if it proved 
false in any respect to its pledges to the Irish people 
on this question. With us, as with Mr. John Morley, 
the green flag is nailed to the mast. If then we 
venture to say a few plain words to our Irish friends, 
it is through a concern almost, if not quite, as strong 
as theirs for the triumph of the cause which is en- 
trusted to their keeping. 

Lord Rosebery has now made it clear that he only 
meant to utter a truism the other night when he 
spoke in the House of Lords of the English vote— 
the truism that it is desirable to continue the work 
of convincing the English people on the subject of 
Home Rule. He has repudiated with sufficient 
emphasis the constitutional heresy which was 
sought to be attributed to him of appealing 
from a majority of the three kingdoms to a 
majority of one of the three kingdoms, but he 
asserted afresh the value he places upon having the 
truism recognised. Now what attitude do Irish 
members assume with regard to that truism? We 
know the attitude they assumed from 1886 to 1890. 
They not only recognised the fact, but they made it 
the chief guiding principle of their action. With 
really splendid ability and energy they addressed 
themselves to the work of overcoming England’s 
resistance to Home Rule by the appeal to reason. 
Mr. Parnell founded a Press Agency to carry on the 
propaganda in the most effective fashion by publish- 
ing and distributing literature and organising a 
system of educational meetings, at which Irish 
members expounded to English audiences their 
country’s claims. Mr, Parnell himself made a tour 
of England and addressed several great meetings. 
That work in the midst of its activity was sudden! 
interrupted by the crisis of November, 1890. The 
Press Agency was broken up, the systematic tracking 
down ot Unionist libels came to an end, and the 
propaganda practically ceased. The energies of 
Irish members were swallowed up in the terrible 
cataclysm of the Split. Has not the time 
come at last when this interrupted work may 
be resumed? A good deal has happened since 
1890, to the various bearings of which we 
are fully, and we hope sympathetically, alive ; 
but the fundamental position of the Irish Nation- 
alist members remains unchanged. They are 
all, as yet, constitutional politicians. None of 
them, as yet, has declared himself in favour 
of endeavouring to get his way with England 
by physical force rather than by the weapons of 
argument and of Parliamentary tactique which 
Mr. Parnell taught them so well how to use. 
Is it not time for those who have undertaken the 
duty of representing Ireland to consider whether 
they will be making the most of the supreme 
opportunity of the constitutional movement en- 
trusted to them—the only such opportunity which 
will arise in this generation—if they neglect any 
longer, for minor considerations, this department 
of their work? We address ourselves equally to 
both sections. Some of the present Parnellites 
were amongst the most successful of the pro- 
pagandists. Mr. John Clancy, the able and 
honest Member for North Dublin, was head of the 
Press Agency; Mr. John Redmond wrote some of 
the most telling and persuasive of the pamphlets 
which the Agency published. The need for this 





assistance to their cause is not less, but greater, than 
it was when it was withdrawn in 1890. To-day the 
Unionist propaganda has the field to itself, and for 
four years past its usual provender has been supple- 
mented by the ammunition which, without any 
scruple, and without anyone to check it, it has 
manufactured for itself out of the incidents of 
the Split. Would not Irish Nationalists be better 
employed helping to refute the slanders which are 
sown broadcast against their country than in earn- 
ing such a testimonial as that which the Unionist 
Spectator gave last week to Mr. Redmond, or 
than in furnishing the enemies of their cause with 
such a weapon as Bishop Nulty’s recent excommuuni 
cation of a Parnellite editor? While each side is 
trying to persuade the public that the other side 
is not worthy to be trusted, how can we expect 
unconvinced Englishmen to believe that the only 
thing they are not to be trusted in is the 
strength of their language about each other ? 
We do not underrate the difficulties of Irish- 
men of either side, who may tell us that they 
have to fight their corner. Still, that fight for 
that corner, which draws off so much energy and 
paralyses so much force, is not so obvious a necessit 
in presence of the crowning necessity of Ireland, 
which is obvious to all the world. It ought not to 
be beyond the statesmanship of the Irish members 
before another General Election so to arrange about 
their corners that their energies will be free for the 
assistance of their country’s cause; and that if 
they cannot actually unite—human nature being 
what it is, that is hardly to be expected—they 
can at least harmoniously co-operate on some plan 
of water-tight compartments like that by which 
the Austrian-Irishman Count Taafe managed so 
cleverly to combine, without friction, the far more 
conflicting groups of the Austrian Reichsrath. 
Should by any chance the cause fail, it will be no 
answer to Ireland that they were fighting their 


corners against each other while her battlefield was. 


empty. 

We are aware, of course, of the retort, if they 
thought it a case for retorting, which Irishmen 
might make to us of the responsibility which the 
exigencies of the Liberal alliance have had in the 
troubles which now divide the Irish parties. We 
have acknowledged this so often that it is only 
necessary to mention it. These things are past; 
and men who are men, though they may think and 
feel about them as they please, will not always be 


talking of them. We speak of the duties and re-, 


quirements of the present moment; and, if we may 
resume our homily, one of these requirements is that, 
while the Liberal alliance lasts, there should be less 
morbid suspicion between Irishmen and Liberals. We 
are not specially hurt by such speeches as that of Mr. 
Redmond last week. It is better perhaps, on the whole, 
to have the most extreme and distrustful sentiments 
of Irishmen expressed openly by someone than to have 
them nursed in silence. We do not want Irishmen 
to buy pigs in pokes or to display the guileless 
confidingness of the countryman at the fair; but 
the ordinary confidence which regulates the business 
dealings of honourable men may at least be expected. 
The commonest dealings of the market would be 
impossible if men there did not recognise some dis- 
tinction between their morality and that which 
prevails amongst the denizens of the thieves’ kitchen. 
Nor do we want to see the Irish party before Home 
Rule is passed losing its individuality or its independ- 
ence and becoming a mere wing of the Liberal 
party. The Irish party, which after all owes its first 
duty to Ireland, stands on a special footing, as Mr. 
Gladstone has several times pointed out, For the 
greater part of the century, lrish members used to 
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merge in one or other of the English parties—a 
course fatal to their influence in Ireland. Even 
O’Connell, when he became a dispenser of Government 
patronage, lost his power, his party suffered the 
secession of Young Ireland, and the great Repeal 
movement ended in the cabbage-gardenof Ballingarry 
After O’Connell, when Gavan Duffy’s and Frederick 
Lucas’s melancholy efforts to form a Tenant Right 
party were crushed by Cardinal Cullen, the treachery 
of Keogh and Sadleir utterly disgusted the people with 
constitutional agitation, and Fenianism arose. Isaac 
Butt’s “ nominal Home Rulers” did little to redeem 
the Parliamentary cause. It was only when Mr. 
Parnell founded the present Irish party, with its 
self-denying ordinances, its iron discipline, and its 
jealous independence, that the confidence of the 
whole Irish race was won, and the cause of Home 
Rule at last brought within the range of practical 
politics. The danger to Home Rule in this country 
is not that the Irish party should preserve this 
formidable and impressive character, but that it 
should lose it. It is useless to conceal that since the 
split of 1890 this character has been somewhat im- 
paired. Wise Irishmen, who are capable of profit- 
ing by a lesson from history, who understand how 
necessary O’Connellites and Young Irelanders were 
to each other, will do their utmost to restore it. 

It is now a question for them of making the best 
bargain possible over a demand the principle of which 
is already conceded. Lord Rosebery has placed the 
matter on a business-like and straightforward basis. 
He concedes the principle, and frankly represents 
the Empire in the bargain. The Irish representa- 
tives will make themselves strong in this transaction 
by backing themselves up with a powerful tide of 
English opinion in favour of giving them the most 
generous terms possible. The measure of the zeal, 
the statesmanship, and the solidarity they display 
will be the measure of the settlement they will 
obtain. And how should it be otherwise in political 
affairs? They have it even in their power to make 
this a whole-hearted pact between two democracies 
rather than the outcome of the higgling of jealous 
statesmen. : 








OUR “SECOND CHAMBER.” 





UNDAY’S Demonstration in Hyde Park was an 
impressive guarantee that Lord Rosebery is 
going to have what he has declared to be necessary 
to enable him to take action against the Lords, viz., 
“the backing, the summons, and the inspiration of a 
great popular force.””’ Some persons have criticised 
the genuineness of Sunday’s display on the ground 
that, while it was ostensibly a gathering of Trade 
Unionists to protest against the rejection of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, it resolved itself into a 
demonstration against the House of Lords in general 
as the chief obstruction to the reforms for which the 
democracy at large are waiting. Those who have eyes 
to see will not discover in that criticism any comfort 
for the Lords. Trade Unionists protest not as Trade 
Unionists merely, or on account of the fate of a 
single measure, but as members of a class who feel 
with rising impatience and indignation that the social 
and political advancement of the democracy of the 
Three Kingdoms is ata standstill while the House of 
Lords blocks the way. Lord Rosebery will have all 
the backing and summonsing he needs. 

What he asks for besides is some inspiration with 
regard to method. He confesses he has not yet 
found a method of dealing with the Lords “ within 
the four walls of the Constitution,” since their own 
consent to any measure remedying them is necessar 
before it can become law. (The consent of the Lords, 





we may remark in passing, was also necessary in the 
case of the first Reform Bill—and it was given.) 
Moreover, he talks about a “Second Chamber ” in a 
manner which seems to indicate that there is still 
some notion of the “ mending” sort in occupation of 
his mind, Here the Liberal press can do the cause 
an excellent service by clearing the air of all loose 
and fallacious thinking, and helping to arrive by 
discussion at a clear and definite programme. We 
have been endeavouring to do our part in this respect 
for some time past. 

Something especially needs to be said, it seems 
to us, with regard to this constantly recurring idea 
of a “Second Chamber.” We are in full sympathy 
with the “Old Radical” who wrote to the Spectator 
last week protesting against the new-fangled foreign 
term of ‘‘ Chamber ” instead of “ House,” which we 
have all got more or less into the habit of using. 


And we feel thus, not on the merely sentimental | 


ground of regard for the historic associations which 
cling around the old word, but because the word Cham- 
ber suggests a novel, misleading, and unconstitutional 
idea which is accountable for the most dangerous con- 
fusion of thought with which the project of reforming 
the House of Lords has been surrounded. Lord 
Rosebery, for example, says he is “a Second 
Chamber man’’—provided the Second Chamber be 
‘a good one.’”’ In this he expresses the idea which 
is vaguely in the mind of many people, and that idea 
is generally there as the unconscious result of our 
being accustomed to the function of Second Chambers 
in the modern parliamentary constitutions of America 
and the Continent, and of our own Colonies. These 
Second Chambers were intended by the constitution- 
makers as a device for checking and revising hasty 
legislation. Whether they fulfil that function is an 
open question. Our own flat opinion is that they do 
not. Their existence above the head of the popular 
Chamber tends to lessen the latter’s sense of responsi- 
bility, and consequently they really provoke the 
hasty legislation they are intended to prevent. It 
is President Cleveland’s veto—he sometimes 
vetoes at the rate of 240 bills in a year—and 
not the “break” of the Senate, notwithstanding 
the Senate’s strength, which checks the exuberant 
legislative energy of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives. And there is, surely, little in the working 
of Parliamentary institutions on the Continent to 
inspire us with a conviction of the efficacy of the 
scheme. But however successful the scheme might 
be in the constitutions to which it belongs, the point 
for us to consider is that the idea of a “ good ’”’—that 
is, a comparatively strong—Second Chamber, re- 
straining and “controlling,” as Mr. Balfour puts it, 
a more popularly elected one, is entirely against the 
spirit of the British constitution. We began with 
one Chamber, and the idea which still governs all 
our legislation is that it is the work of a single body 
or Parliament. We have had three Chambers, and 
even four Chambers—Chambers in which each estate 
of peers, clergy, knights, and burgesses sat separ- 
ately. But these Chambers were not intended to act 
as breaks, or appeal courts, against the hasty work of 
one another; they were intended to arrive at a 
common and harmonious result, so far as they had to 
deal with the making of laws. Though the members 
sat in different rooms and represented different 
estates, they were still regarded as co-equal members 
of the one body, the Parliament. It is the same 
body to-day, though the Parliament sits in two 
rooms instead of four or one. The laws are passed 
not by and with the consent of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, but “by and with the 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the 
Commons in Parliament assembled.” It would be 
more in harmony with the constitution to have a 
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single composite Chamber, in which a deputation of 
the Peers would represent their estate, than to have 
a House of Peers fixed up as a modern Second 
Chamber with a slender infusion of the repre- 
sentative principle by way of giving it a sanction 
to “control”’ the House which was founded 
on the representative principle altogether. There 
was one time when the House of Lords did effectively 
control the House of Commons. That was when it 
owned it by means of pocket-boroughs, and when 
it had nearly ruined the constitution by making 
England an oligarchy instead of a free constitutional 
monarchy. The first Reform Act put an end to that 
mischief for ever, and re-established the Constitution 
upon its proper basis. The course for modern re- 
formers is to follow the movement of the reform of 
1832. Unfortunately, the first Reform Act left the 
Lords a remnant of power in their absolute veto— 
power not to rule, but merely to obstruct and to 
annoy. The cure for the annoyance and obstruction 
which they inflict upon the country is to remove 
their power of veto. 

This is an idea which, as our readers are aware, 
we have long advocated in these columns. We dis- 
cuss its origin elsewhere ; it did not begin with us— 
it is as old as Mr. Bright—though, perhaps, we are 
responsible for applying it to the present emergency. 
Here we will only point out to Lord Rosebery that it 
is “within the four walls of the Constitution,” and 
that it has been deliberately approved by no less a 
constitutional authority than his own Chancellor, 
Lord Herschell. Nor would its carrying into law be 
at all so difficult as might be imagined. Of course, 
if it came to resistance, there is only one remedy, 
and that is drastic; but for that there is precedent 
sufficiently illustrious. Armed with a document 
modelled on the following :—* The King grants per- 
mission to Earl Grey and to his Chancellor, Lord 
Brougham, to create such a number of Peers as will 
be sufficient to ensure the passing of the Reform Bill 
—first calling Peers’ sons.—Signed, William R. ;” 
and backed up by a word of sage advice from Her 
Majesty, like that which her uncle privately addressed 
to the Opposition Peers, Lord Rosebery will have 
little further trouble in passing his Bill. It is true 
the Lords have not now a Wellington, but a Salisbury 
to lead them. But the danger this fact suggests is 
likewise less than it seems. Lord Salisbury’s reckless- 
ness is mainly of the tongue; and what Wellington 
possessed of caution before the word or deed, he makes 
up for by a comically abject pliancy afterwards. Lord 
Rosebery need not fear ; there are, not one but many 
means of inducing Lord Salisbury to swallow an 
Anti-Veto Bill, and the simplest and surest of these 
is for the Liberal Prime Minister to let his lordship 
know at as early a stage as possible that he means 
business. 

For the timid, it might be well to add the re- 
flection that as the obstructive power of the Lords 
diminishes, the sense of responsibility of the House 
of Commons will not grow less, and those who look 
for a balance to the latter’s democratic crudity may 
perhaps find it in the presence of Peer M.P.’s. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY. 





[ cannot be said that the débate on the Navy on 
Monday and Tuesday last reflected much credit 
on the House of Commons. Some months ago the 
Opposition professed themselves to be burning with 
patriotic indignation and wrought with pained 
anxiety at the approaching destruction of our mari- 
time supremacy. They got upa naval scare. They 
moved a vote of censure on the Government because 





the Admiralty did not lay before the House of 
Commons, at the fag-end of an Autumn Session, a 
new scheme of ship-building. Ministers pointed out 
that there was no precedent for such a proceeding. 
It is one of the leading principles of our finance 
a principle which we hope the uninstructed 
impatience of Opposition newspapers will never be 
able to destroy—that, except on the sudden outbreak 
of a war or in other moments of supreme emergency, 
the proposals for the main military and naval expen- 
diture of the nation shall be laid before Parliament 
once a year and once only, and that the estimates for 
expenditure shall be always closely followed by the 
Budget which provides for the raising of the money 
to be expended. The Government clearly declared 
that they assumed the full responsibility for the 
maintenance of a Navy sufficient to overcome 
any probable combination of opposing forces. 
We pointed out at the time that the prin- 
ciple which they laid down would involve, 
in due course, an increased naval expenditure. But 
no browbeating or sensation-mongering could move 
them from a firm adherence to the financial prin- 
ciples which a long experience has approved. The 
Opposition, seeking to snatch a party advantage out 
of a matter which should be above and beyond party, 
stormed at them as if they had betrayed their 
country. But Ministers waited patiently for the in- 
evitable reaction which would come when they 
showed that they had all the time been worthy of 
the trust placed in them. And now, when Lord 
Spencer has put forward his scheme of ship-building, 
the Opposition, not perhaps unnaturally, seemed 
anxious to discuss every subject under the sun except 
ship-building. Lord Randolph Churchill interposed 
a frivolous and absurd motion declaring that the 
Prime Minister was guilty of a breach of privilege 
in making a political speech within a certain radius 
from the scene of a bye-election. Then came a long 
debate on the conditions of labour in dockyards to 
which dockyard members of all parties contributed, 
contending, so far as we can make out what they 
meant, that dockyard labourers should receive the 
Trades Union wages paid to other shipwrights while 
retaining the continuity of employment which they 
now enjoy, and which other shipwrights do not and 
cannot share. Then came Sir George Baden-Powell 
on the naval reserve, and another famous yachtsman, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, showing the evident advantages 
of yachts as compared with battleships for the pur- 
poses of modern war. It was not till late on Tuesday 
that the Secretary to the Admiralty was allowed 
to make his statement on the programme of ship- 
building for 1894-5. 

Tactics of this kind will not, however, prevent 
the country from recognising how fully the Govern- 
ment have realised the responsibilities cast upon 
them. Their scheme is one in which we take a 
certain personal pride, for it was long ago fore- 
shadowed in these columns. It is a scheme worthy 
of the Government and of the nation. A return pre- 
sented to Parliament some weeks ago showed that 
England possessed 15 first-class battleships built and 
7 building, while France had 9 built, 6 building, and 
3 projected, and Russia 3 built, 6 building, and 1 
projected. On this showing England excelled Russia 
and France in ships built, but would, if she laid down 
no new ships, be two ships short of the total of her 
rivals’ armament when the ships building were 
finished. Even on the supposition that no new ships 
were laid down, the comparison was not so unfavour- 
able to England as it might seem. The French 
list included three ships launched as long ago 
as 1879, one of which, the Amiral Duperré, 
has a maximum speed of 14:1 knots, and can hardly 
be called a first-class battleship. Again, it was 
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important to note that the French and Russians 
take so much longer than we do to build a ship that, 
unless they are to be altogether outdistanced, they 
must usually have more ships on the stocks than we 
have. Some of the ships laid down by French and 
Russians as long ago as 1889 have not been finished 
yet; while, on the other hand, the Royal Oak, the 
Repulse, and the Revenge, laid down in 1891-2, 
will be ready in April, 1894. And, thirdly, the 
comparison was made, as we frankly admit all 
comparisons should be, without allowing for 
possible allies against the possible rivals. Italy, 
one may remember, has 9 first-class battleships 
built and 3 building, while Germany has 1 built 
and 3 building. Thus the comparison was not one 
to make us alarmed, and that the more so when we 
recall the fact that neither France nor Russia laid 
down a single new keel of a first-class ship in 1893. 
The Government, however, have frankly admitted 
that even on paper at a future date we must not be 
overpassed. They intend, therefore, in the financial 
year 1894-5 to lay down 7 new first-class battle- 
ships. Thus, even if the French lay down their 
3 projected ships, and the Russians their 1, in the 
coming year, Great Britain will have her 29 ships 
built and building, against their 28. This is a con- 
siderable superiority, even apart from the advantage 
given to us by our quicker building, which no table 
of future relative strength can fully show. Next, 
perhaps, in importance to first-class battleships are 
first-class cruisers. In them England possesses, as 
things stand, a superiority not merely over France and 
Russia, but over all the world. She has 26 built and 
5 building, against 16 built and 8 building of the 
other Powers. In second-class cruisers also we stand 
far ahead, having 38 to France’s 11 and Russia’s 2. 
This superiority, however, the Government propose to 
still further increase by building 6 second-class 
cruisers. They have also ordered 42 torpedo-boat 
destroyers, all of which are to be finished by 31st 
March, 1895—an order which could be carried out in 
no other country in the world. If the programme 
appears to be deficient in smaller battleships and 
cruisers, the deficiency is easily explained by the fact 
that the bigger ships take longer to build, and must 
therefore be laid down first. 

In addition to this programme of shipbuilding, the 
Government will lengthen the mole at Gibraltar and 
construct a graving dock there. Whatever doubts 
may be felt as to the advantages of the Mediterranean 
route—and especially as to the military policy which 
keeps 8,000 troops at Malta and an equal number at 
even more unhealthy spots on the way—Gibraltar, if 
it is to be retained, must be utilised. Whether, even 
with an elongated mole, ships will be able to coal 
with the wind blowing strongly from the west 
is not very clear. The experience gained in con- 
structing harbours within the Mediterranean (for 
instance, at Cette) is not quite in point, for there 
are differences between the Atlantic and “ the tide- 
less, dolorous midland sea ;”’ but there is so strong a 
force of orthodox naval opinion in favour of the pro- 
posed works that the Government could not resist. 
Much more important, to our thinking, is the increase 
in the personnel of ‘the Navy. The men are to be 
increased from 76,700 to 83,400. Part of this increase 
comes from the training-ships ; 800 men are to come 
from the mercantile marine. Over 2,000 are to be 
stokers. 

Thus we are to have the men and the ships; what 
about the money? The Government propose to pay 
their way as they go along. The policy of throwing 
the burden of payment on future years is not, 
perhaps, as tempting to them as it was to Mr. 
Goschen, for her Majesty’s present Ministers do not 
doubt that when the General Election comes they 














will retain the confidence of the people. But, in any 
case, the policy is a bad one and must never be 
repeated. The Admiralty ask Parliament to provide 
a sum of £17,366,100, an increase of £3,126,000 over 
the estimates for last year. This enormous sum is 
not the whole of our annual expenditure on the Navy, 
for more than £2,000,000, which is charged on the 
Consolidated Fund under the Naval Defence Act, 
must also be provided for by Sir William Harcourt out 
of the Revenue of 1894-5. It cannot be denied that 
this total (larger, it may be remarked, than the ex- 
penditure on the Army) is a heavy burden in a year 
of financial depression. We trust that the country 
—and especially the classes which were loudest in 
asking for the increased expenditure—will cheerfully 
meet the sacrifices they must be called upon to 
make. The secret of the Budget has not been 
revealed, and we do not profess to knowit. Probably 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has endeavoured 
to place the burden on the shoulders best able 
to bear it. But, whatever happens, we must 
have no imitation in England of the con- 
flict which is threatened in Germany. Last 
year the Reichstag passed the Army Act, 
but no provision has yet been made for the increased 
expenditure. Every interest which is threatened 
with taxation makes a vigorous effort to throw the 
increase on someone else, and it is not clear to this 
moment how the money is to be raised. This has 
not been, and must not be, our way. We may be a 
nation of shopkeepers: at least we prefer cash 
payments. We are going to have our ships, but we 
must put our hands in our pockets to pay for them. 
The country will anxiously observe whether the 
Opposition are as ready to help in paying as they 
were to call for the increased expenditure. 








A NAVAL UNION WITH AMERICA. 





AJOR SIR GEORGE CLARKE, in the current 

North American Review, discusses an idea which 
is coming more quickly within the range of practical 
politics than many people imagine. Lord Rosebery, in 
his speech in the House of Lords last week, mentioned 
that one of the reasons why the settlement of the 
Irish question was so desirable from the Imperial 
point of view was that it would at last render a 
right understanding with our brethren in America 
possible; and both in that and his Edinburgh speech 
he dwelt on the fact that our overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant commerce not only requires that we shall 
hold supremacy on the seas, but involves our being 
essentially a peace-making Power. Sir George 
Clarke points out that America is the Power whose 
sea-borne commerce comes nearest in magni- 
tude to ours, while nearly half of her entire 
foreign trade is with the British Empire; that, 
moreover, her geographical circumstances impose 
upon her similar naval conditions, and that of late 
she bas been rapidly building up a very powerful 
navy; and he argues that the natural and manifest 
foreign policy of the two English-speaking Powers is 
to join together in a great naval union for the 
defence of mutual interests and the preservation of 
the world’s peace by which those interests are so 
vitally affected. Readers of Tue Speaker will -_ 
ceive that this is an idea we have very often advo- 
cated in these columns. 

Sir George Clarke, whose article is in reply to a 
recent outburst of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s, does a 
good service by removing a sound conception from 
the atmosphere of what Americans would call “ flap- 
doodle,”’ in which the well-meant but rather non- 
sensical pronouncement of the author of “ Trium- 
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phant Democracy” was threatening to involve it. 
Sir George is an instructed and competent thinker 
on such questions, not without that touch of imagina- 
tion which is necessary to all statesmanship that 
rises above the parochial, and he brings the matter 
into the region of commonsense and fact in which 
it is possible to convince level-headed persons. 
Mr. Carnegie, for example, talked of a “reunion ” 
with America. Sir George Clarke points out 
that there can be no question of “reunion,” for 
the England of to-day and the United States of 
to-day are two nations which were never united: 
they are both very different entities from the 
England of George III. and the North American 
Colonies of General Washington. It is not a ques- 
tion of union or reunion, but of alliance between 
two separate nations of distinct and strongly- 
marked individuality. What that alliance may grow 
into once it is established—once the British Empire 
with all its colonies and the United States are 
bound together in a great naval and commercial 
league, with perhaps a sort of international 
Supreme Court to settle by arbitration all points 
of friction—it is not for the practical reasoner 
to say. Happily there are grounds for the alliance 
itself, which prove it to be both feasible and 
desirable, and which indicate that it is bound at no 
distant date to become one of the most obvious 
necessities of the day. The United States is daily 
approaching the point when it will be no longer 
possible for it to abstain from taking its due place in 
the international comity and assuming the responsi- 
bilities of a great nation. The questions of Samoa, 
Hawaii, and Brazil have furnished some illustrations 
of this fact. Major Clarke thinks—an opinion which 
we have expressed on our own behalf already—that 
Hawaii is bound one day to become American soil, 
notwithstanding President Cleveland’s temporary de- 
cision ; and Captain Mahan has shown that with the 
completion of the Nicaragua canal, the destined work 
of American enterprise, a new era of responsibility 
will begin for his countrymen. South America 
opens out another prospect which—quite apart from 
whatever fancy there may be amongst Americans 
for Mr. Blaine’s spirited foreign policy—enlarge 
the view of the contingencies for which the United 
States in the future must be prepared. Even for 
the effective maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, 
the self-assertion of America as a first-rate naval 
power becomes essential. The steadily increasing 
consciousness of this fact is one of the most 
notable developments of public opinion in the 
United States during recent years. President 
Cleveland is now reverting to the doctrine of 
President Washington. “To secure respect for a 
neutral flag,” wrote Washington in an address 
which Captain Mahan quotes, “ requires a naval force 
organised and ready to vindicate it from insult or 
aggression. This may prevent even the necessity of 
going to war. These considerations invite the 
United States to look to the means, and to set about 
the gradual creation of a navy ;”’ and the other day 
President Cleveland declared, “I am distinctly in 
favour of building up a thorough and efficient navy.” 
The truth is Captain Mahan has succeeded in the 
chief object he had in writing his now famous works 
on sea-power—works which have probably had as 
great an influence here as in the United States; he 
has succeeded in impressing upon his countrymen the 
necessity for developing their maritime strength. 
That development has been proceeding at a quite 
remarkable rate for the past couple of years, and it 
will not be very long until people wake up one 
morning to discover that the United States is not 
the ~ gas of the three chief maritime Powers of the 
world, 





What the mutual advantage would be to two 
such Powers as Great Britain and America of an 
alliance under these circumstances it seems scarcely 
necessary to point out. Sir George Clarke thinks 
that our Foreign Office does not yet recognise the value 
of this alliance; but it is clear from Lord Rosebery’s 
speech on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, 
and from his speech the other evening in the House 
of Lords, that the present Prime Minister does, and 
it is clear that knowledge on the matter amongst 
diplomatic circles is increasing, as the recent creation 
of an embassy at Washington tends to prove. In 
the United States opinion seems to be more advanced ; 
the leading advocate of the development of American 
sea-power is also an ardent advocate of an Anglo- 
American league. It is a project for which mutual 
interests irresistibly combine, and in this case 
interests are backed up by an enormous force of 
sentiment. ‘ Blood is thicker than water ’’—the 
ery of the American admiral Tatnall under 
famous circumstances—is the expression of a feel- 
ing which will bind the British and American 
navies together with a tie which is not available 
for the ordinary international alliance. The naval, 
like the military, combinations we have hitherto 
known, have been hampered when it came to 
action by jealousy and suspicion. No such source 
of weakness would exist here. It is needless to 
dwell upon the irresistible moral strength which 
would come of this double bond of trustful 
kinship and clear mutual advantage. It is 
notable that the idea is gaining ground at 
a period when we here are beginning to apply to 
our foreign policy a sort of Monroe doctrine of our 
own. Non-intervention, as Major Clarke remarks, is 
unquestionably the strong sentiment of the British 
nation to-day, and if any backsliding were possible 
it would be checked by the growing influence of the 
great colonies. “The blandishments of the central 
Powers have been sufficiently employed. We have 
been in turn flattered, cajoled, and bidden to fear; 
but all in vain.” The influence of democracy on 
foreign policy is not yet what it might be if it were 
consciously and directly exercised, but it is begin- 
ning to be indirectly great; and one of the things 
we owe it is that it has saved us from the Triple 
Alliance. That democratic influence is bound to 
grow, both in England and the United States, and 
here already, as we have more than once pointed 
out, the democracy are beginning to grasp the truth 
that “ the welfare of the masses is intimately bound 
up with the security of sea-borne trade.” Major 
Clarke is right in saying that the British people, 
who would not tolerate a European alliance, would 
welcome a naval league with the United States with 
enthusiasm. One of the great guarantees of the 
future of such a league lies in the fact that it must 
be essentially a league of democracies. 

Only one obstacle stands in the way of the “ first 
step” being taken in this matter. Sir George Clarke 
says nothing of this obstacle, though this is clearly not 
from ignorance; but Lord Rosebery shows himself 
keenly alive to itsexistence. It is the Irish question. 
The Irish element in the United States, with its 
political power and the natural sympathy which 
Americans generally have with the Irish cause, has 
been able to keep alive and to add to the various 
topics of misunderstanding and sore feeling which 
have tended to keep America and England apart. 
Until that great question is settled, and the chief 
disgrace of our statesmanship removed, there can be 
no absolute and unreserved Anglo-American under- 
standing. This is not the least of the reasons why 
friends of the British Empire will consult its best 
interests by hastening the passage of Home 
Rule. 
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FINANCE. 





HE revenue continues to come in very satis- 
factorily. Up to last Saturday night the total 
receipts were nearly 86} millions, being £5,400,000 
less than the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget 
estimate. There remained just a fortnight to be 
accounted for, so that nearly 2} millions a week are 
required to be got in during that period. As the 
Easter holidays intervene, that is hardly likely to be 
done ; but we are still of opinion that the deficit will 
be well under a million, probably will be under three 
quarters of amillion. Thisis very satisfactory—both 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point of 
view, and as an indication that the condition of 
the country is fairly prosperous. The railway 
traffic returns are likewise satisfactory; and, 
in short, all the indications go to show that 
trade is slowly improving. And we may hope that 
it will continue to do so, as the prices of all kinds of 
goods are exceptionally low and as, besides, money is 
unusually cheap. Gold is pouring into the Bank of 
England, and is likely to keep coming in for months 
to come. So strong, indeed, is the opinion in the 
City that money will be wonderfully cheap for the 
rest of the year, that the rate of discount in the open 
market for three months’ bank bills has fallen to 
little more than 1 per cent., and on Tuesday the 
Government was able to borrow on Treasury bills 
for a whole twelve months at somewhat less than 
1$ per cent. We believe that the Government has 
never been able to place its bills so favourably 
before. The silver market is quiet, and the price 
is fluctuating about 27}d. per ounce. There 
is a fairly good demand for China, and the ex- 
pectation in the City is that the Indian demand 
will soon revive. For the time being the India 
Council is not selling its bills so well as it had 
been able to do for a month previously. Partly, of 
course, this is accounted for by the holidays—for 
there are holidays this week in India as well as at 
home—but mainly it is the consequence of the very 
slack state of trade. The Exchange banks have 
bought very largely from the Council for a month 
or so past. By so doing they have been able to with- 
draw large sums from Presidency Treasuries, and 
consequently the market is better supplied for the 
time being. Trade is very quiet, as exports to 
Europe are discouraged by the very low prices that 
ean be obtained here; and exports to China and 
Japan are checked because the value of the rupee 
has been artificially raised while the value of the 
Chinese and Japanese currency has fallen with 
silver. The India Council on Wednesday again 
offered fifty lakhs of rupees for tender, but sold only 
thirty-four lakhs, and the price was half a farthing 
per rupee lower than the week before. Afterwards, 
however, it sold three lakhs by special contract. 

The approach of the Easter holidays has natu- 
rally checked business upon the Stock Exchange; 
but, for all that, prices are very steady, and a cheer- 
ful feeling prevails. The members anticipate that 
cheap money will by-and-by greatly stimulate 
business. It is almost certain that more companies 
and loans will be brought out than have appeared 
for four years past. In the beginning, at all 
events, it is to be presumed that only good things 
will be brought out. Already this week there is an 
issue for the construction of a line connecting 
Waterloo Station with the City ; and it is understood 
that other railway enterprises—amongst them the 
Central London Railway—will soon be offered. Like- 
wise there will be conversions. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment is, unfortunately, bound to get the consent of 
all the Powers before it can convert its unified debt. 
The debt bears 4 per cent. interest, and is at a premium. 
It is reasonably certain that the Government could 
borrow at about 3} per cent. or very little more, 
and by so doing and paying off the existing loan 
it could save nearly half a million sterling. But it 
is doubtful whether the French Government will 
give its consent, but of course our own support could 








be relied upon. Upon the Continent there is likewise 
a much more hopeful feeling than there was. Espe- 
cially the ratification of the Russo-German com- 
mercial treaty has stimulated business in Germany. 
For the moment the Bourses in France and Austria 
are quieter than they were, but in both there is still 
a very hopeful feeling. In America, business is 
checked by the uncertainty respecting the tariff 
question, and by the doubt as to whether President 
Cleveland will or will not veto the Seigniorage Bill. 
The Brazilian Government has still before it very 
tough work in the Southern provinces. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


N ARCH 17. This morning’s paper’s compara- 

tively devoid of interest, and the evening 
papers, which apparently were published at ten 
o’clock in the morning, given up almost wholly to 
the boat-race. All the interest of the day centres 
in Lord Rosebery’s speech at Edinburgh this even- 
ing. Not for many a year has so much interest 
centred in a single speech as centres in this. The 
eagerness with which it is awaited reminds one of 
the New Year's speeches of Louis Napoleon, when 
the question of peace or war for the twelvemonths 
was settled. It is the question of the life or death 
of the Ministry that is at stake to-day, and the 
political clubs are filled with persons who speculate 
upon what the Prime Minister will say. The over- 
whelming majority of Liberals hope earnestly that 
he will explain that one unfortunate passage in his 
speech last Monday in such a fashion as to show that 
it was not meant in the sense attributed to it by the 
Times ; but I am bound to admit that there are some 
who hope that Lord Rosebery “ meant what he said,” 
and will stick to it. There is something like a panic, 
I hear, among the Radicals who voted with Mr. 
Labouchere last Tuesday, and it will be long, I 
imagine, before the member for Northampton again 
leads a majority into the Lobby against the Govern- 
ment.—Not since the General Election have I seen 
such a crowd around the telegraph instrument at 
the club as was gathered to-night when the first 
brief report of Lord Rosebery’s speech began to 
arrive. It was a notable crowd, too, in which 
members of the Government stood side by side with 
eminent Radicals, including the leader of last Tues- 
day’s revolt. So far as can be gathered from the 
brief report, Lord Rosebery has spoken as the 
majority of his party, including the Irish members, 
hoped that he would speak. That is to say, he has 
repudiated the Times theory that he accepts the 
doctrine that Home Rule must be deferred until 
a majority of the English members are in favour 
of it. So let us hope that the storm is now over and 
the ship once more upon an even keel. 

March 18. The full report of the Edinburgh 
speech in the Observer this morning is even more 
satisfactory than the summary telegraphed last 
night. Nothing could have been more explicit 
or emphatic than Lord Rosebery’s repudiation 
of the doctrine attributed to him by his enemies, 
whilst nothing could be more natural and just than 
his own interpretation of the language he used in 
the House of Lords. It all comes to this—that 
English public opinion must be won over more 
completely than at present to the side of Home 
Rule before Home Rule can be carried. Upon this 
fact there are no illusions among sensible Home 
Rulers. We have carried a Home Rule Bill through 
the House of Commons, but we have to carry it 
through the House of Lords as well. We can only 
do this when we have a stronger backing from the 
British public than we secured in 1892. That we 
shall secure this stronger backing is believed not 
only by Home Rulers, but by Unionists. This, 
indeed, it is that has caused the manifest dismay 
and depression which have prevailed in the Unionist 
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ranks since the change was made in the Premier- 
ship. The Gladstonians—that is to say, the men 
who now, and for many a year to come will, 
constitute the real backbone and strength of the 
Liberal party—are absolutely convinced on the 
Home Rule question. They may be trusted to stand 
firm under any circumstances, But there is a large 
section of the Liberal party—lying partly within 
the Unionist ranks, but chiefly hanging on the out- 
skirts of Home Rule Liberalism—that has not been 
convinced by Mr. Gladstone’s impassioned pleading 
on behalf of the righteousness of the new policy 
towards Ireland. This section will have to be 
convinced of the expediency and inevitableness of 
the change before it will assent to it. Nobody is 
better qualified to bring about this conviction than 
Lord Rosebery, who is himself, as he has told us, 
a Home Ruler by conviction rather than by senti- 
ment. It is in his strenuous and logical advocacy 
of a measure which is called for not only in the 
interests of Ireland, but in those of the whole 
Empire, that the way to the success of the Home 
Rule movement is opened up for us. Mr. Dillon, 
who heard the speech last night, immediately after- 
wards addressed a meeting of Irishmen at Edinburgh, 
and expressed his complete satisfaction with the 
Prime Minister's statement; so it may be assumed 
that we have seen the end of the “scare.” Un- 
fortunately, the internal differences of the Irish 
party are just now very acute; and it is in these 
dissensions, not in any lukewarmness on the part 
of the Government, that the real peril of the 
situation lies.—The Trades Union demonstration 
against the House of Lords in Hyde Park this after- 
noon was a complete success. The crowd was as 
large as any I have seen in the park, and the 
proceedings most orderly. Evidently the pick of 
the London working-men were present, and hardly 
a policeman to be seen. A good many M.P.’s and 
other notabilities were wandering about, and I was 
amused to observe Mr. Lecky surveying the crowd 
from that physical altitude which fitly symbolises 
his intellectual superiority to the common herd. 
March 19. The newspaper comments on the 
Edinburgh speech are, on the whole, as satisfactory 
as it is in the nature of such things to be. That the 
Prime Minister has saved the situation, and done so 
without loss of dignity or credit, is by far the most 
cheering feature of the business. The truth is that 
we have been witnessing an attempt to “ nobble” 
Lord Rosebery on the part of those who were either 
secretly or openly opposed to Mr. Gladstone's policy. 
They have for years been building their hopes upon 
a Rosebery premiership. When it came all was to 
be changed, and among other changes Home Rule 
was to be quietly shunted, and the superior persons— 
who were either open Unionists or secretly hostile to 
Home Rule—were to acquire ascendancy in a new 
Liberal party. The ease and celerity with which 
the change of leadership was carried out filled the 
members of this party with jubilation; whilst Mr. 
Chamberlain looked on in despair as he saw in his 
mind's eye a wholesale exodus of his party from the 
cave into which he has led them. Then came the 
speech in the House of Lords with its one doubtful 
passage, and the eager attempts of the Tory news- 
papers to convince us that this passage proved 
that Lord Rosebery had really abandoned the 
Gladstonian position on Home Rule. For a moment 
the situation was unquestionably critical. But the 
strong protests which were at once raised against the 
Times interpretation of the Premier's speech, and the 
call that went up on all sides for an explanation of 
his words, put an end to the danger in which the 
party was involved. Lord Rosebery, like a wise 
man, did not stand upon any false notion of 
dignity, so-called. He took pains on Saturday to 
make it clear to everybody that he had been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and he gave 
the Irish members in particular to understand that 
they had no reason to question his loyalty to the 
common cause. The result is that the threatened 





| Unionist hopes on Lord Rosebery’s accession to the 


breach in our ranks is now healed, and only Mr. 
John Redmond (who openly plays his own game 
without regard to the interests of Home Rule) 
remains discontented. Seeing, however, that the 
Commission on the financial relations of England 
and Ireland was a concession made to Mr. Redmond, 
one might well ask him to lay aside his present 
rather melodramatic attitude of dubious hostility 
towards the Ministry.—Lord Randolph Churchill's 
ridiculous performance in the House of Commons 
this evening must have disgusted his allies. It 
was in itself a tremendous tactical mistake, the 
only result of which must be to emphasise the 
importance of Lord Rosebery’s speech; whilst the 
shiftless, pointless, and almost incoherent manner 
in which Lord Randolph made his statement to 
the House afforded further and melancholy proof 
of his collapse as a Parliamentary speaker. 

March 20. The prophets of an early dissolution 
are at it again, and as usual they are founding 
themselves upon wholly illusory rumours. The 
number of downright falsehoods which have been 
current lately on this question of the Cabinet and an 
immediate dissolution or resignation is hardly to be 
reckoned. It is not true that at the Cabinet last 
week there was a strong party in favour of resigning 
over Mr. Labouchere’s “snap” division, or that the 
question of resignation was seriously discussed at all. 
It is not true, also, that Sir William Harcourt warned 
the Irish members to prepare for a dissolution in 
July. Finally, it is not true that there has been any 
change whatever in the intentions of Ministers as to 
the future. They mean to carry on the Government 
of the country so long as they have the support of 
the majority of the House of Commons, or until 
they think that the proper time for a dissolution 
has arrived. As to the date of a dissolution, they 
will fix it for themselves without any regard to the 
desires of the House of Lords; and, so far as I can 
gather, there is no Cabinet Minister who thinks that 
a dissolution ought to come this year. Yet although 
all who have access to the inner circles in politics are 
aware of these facts, silly newspaper correspondents 
and still sillier M.P.’s continue to shriek over the 
imminence of a General Election, as though 
Ministers were only desirous of shuffling off the 
cares of office at the earliest possible moment. 

March 21. The death of Kossuth, announced this 
morning, sounds like a proclamation from the tombs, 
To all intents and purposes the illustrious Magyar 
has been dead for twenty years or more. Yet some 
of us can remember when his name was as a trumpet 
blast waking Europe from her sleep. It must be 
nearly forty years since I first saw the great exile. 
He was in the company of Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
the former Member for Newcastle. Mr. Cowen’s 
friendships with the leaders of the revolutionary 
party in Europe have been numerous and dis- 
interested; and his modest house at Blaydon, 
near Newcastle, has ‘sheltered more conspirators 
under its roof than any other building in Europe. 
Kossuth—like Garibaldi, Mazzini, Bakunin, Karl 
Blind, Orsini, Louis Blane, and a host of others 
famous in the epoch of revolution—was Mr. Cowen’s 
guest when I first met him. England was more 
generous then in her sympathies with alien races 
struggling to be free than she appears to be now, and 
Kossuth wherever he went was received as a popular 
hero. I suppose if he had turned up in London 
a year ago, only the old fogies would have known 
anything about him, and even Mrs. Leo Hunter would 
have hesitated before sending him a card for her 
“ At Home.” Wonderful to see how quickly even the 
greatest reputations fade. The political situation is 
improving. The Chronicle, I observe, this morning 
says very much what I said yesterday with regard 
to the dissolution rumours. These rumours are 
traced by many to one particular source, and a 
rather remarkable source it is. However, so long 
as Ministers continue to treat the newspaper scares 
with contempt, they will do no harm. The Liberal 
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premiership were frankly explained by Sir Henry 
James in his speech to the Unionist Club yesterday. 
AsIhave already said, there was a confident hope that 
the new Prime Minister would offer such terms to 
the dissentient Liberals as would induce them to 
return to the fold. But first of all he would have 
to throw over Gladstonian Home Rule. Hence the 
extreme eagerness with which the Unionist papers 
seized upon the House of Lords speech, and en- 
deavoured to prove that Lord Rosebery had 
practically abandoned the Gladstonian policy. If 
the Irish members had fallen into the trap thus 
set for them, the Ministry would have been wrecked, 
even before Lord Rosebery had found time to put 
an end to the ingeniously false representations of 
the Unionist organs.—The naval debates of last 
night and Monday have undoubtedly strengthened 
the Government. Mr. Robertson’s announcement 
regarding the dockyard men and Sir Ughtred 
Shuttleworth’s exposition of the new programme 
have both given great satisfaction. 

March 22. Lord Rosebery manifestly has no 
intention of sinking intoa King Log. Mr. Labouchere 
may rail, and Tory journalists may sneer, but the 
new Prime Minister will follow his own path in his 
own fashion. Last night's meeting at St. James's 
Hall, when for the first time in our history the Chief 
Minister of the Crown addressed a purely local meet- 
ing of London ratepayers, was in its way more 
significant than Saturday’s meeting at Edinburgh. 
It was the London Social Reform wing of the Liberal 
party which rallied to his support last night. Mani- 
festly it is backing him up to the uttermost. Our 
new Prime Minister has, therefore, clearly the sup- 
port of the Liberals of the Metropolis; and this 
must mean the gain of many seats at the General 
Election.—Talking last night to an ardent (Unionist) 
politician, who happens also to be a personal friend 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, I was amused to hear him 
predict with confidence that we should again see 
Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





HE Trustees of the British Museum have wisely 
decided not to pull down their barns and build 
greater, but to make timely provision for the in- 
evitable enlargement of the historic building which 
is at present hemmed in by the Duke of Bedford’s 
tenantry. On the proposal to acquire five acres 
and a half, now covered by house property, at 
a cost of two hundred thousand pounds, which 
represents no small concession from one of the 
greatest of our ground-landlords, there can be 
no serious controversy. There was a time, no 
doubt, when the taxpayer would have stood aghast 
at such an outlay. It took him the best part of a 
century to grasp the conception of the Museum as a 
great national institution. In the slowness of this 
illumination he was not singular, for even the 
Trustees took a long time to learn the true scope of 
their mission. The origin of the Museum was the 
purchase of Sir Hans Sloane's collection in 1753, 
but it was not till 1835 that its national character 
began to be understood. Antiquarian zeal in Sloane's 
generation was not widespread. The custodians of 
his treasures thought they could fully satisfy 
legitimate curiosity by a regulation which prevented 
the admission of more than fourteen sightseers at a 
time. In 1761 this number was increased to fifteen, 
a startling concession to the growing appetite for 
knowledge. After the lapse of fifty years, it was 
gravely laid down in a minute by Sir Joseph 
Banks that the great object of the Museum was to 
administer “instruction in the form of amusement” ; 
and for the proper achievement of this noble aim he 
recommended the removal of the Osteological Col- 
lection to the College of Surgeons, especially the 
specimens preserved in spirits, because they made 





an objectionably spirituous smell, and were “very 
frequently designated by the opprobrious appella- 
tion of hobgoblins.” Nearly thirty years later it 
was the opinion of an exalted official that the regu- 
lations which kept the public out of the Museum at 
the hours most convenient for visitors ought to be 
upheld, because during those hours “ the most mis- 
chievous part of the population was abroad.” The 
same oracle argued that the Museum ought to be shut 
in holiday-time, “ because the place otherwise would 
really become unwholesome.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury must be interested in the fact that 
these quaint ideas entered into the religious duties of 
the period; for the management of the Museum 
was practically in the hands of the Primate of the 
day, who had a clerical representative in the person 
of the Secretary, the Rev. Josiah Forshall, of whom 
Mr. Fagan remarks, in his biography of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, with the mildness of the historic spirit, 
that he was “entirely opposed to all innova- 
tion tending to impart a more popular character 
to the institution.” Of any better claim to im- 
mortality either by the Rev. Josiah or by the Arch- 
bishop whose mind he interpreted so faithfully, 
there is no striking record. 

In a certain sense the story of the Museum up to 
this point is characteristic of our insular genius. 
“If there are two things on earth that John Bull 
hates,” wrote Mr. Gladstone many years ago, “they 
are an abstract proposition or idea and the Pope.” 
It would have been dangerous to submit to the 
popular judgment the abstract idea of a national 
Museum. The only plan was to let it grow hap- 
hazard. Starting from the caprice of a public 
lottery, by which the funds for the purchase and 
housing of the Sloane Collection were raised, the 
Museum struggled on, losing some valuable relics by 
sheer neglect, and acquiring others by mere accident. 
Even the choice of a site was a chance, and 
might have lighted upon Old Palace Yard instead 
of Montague House. Sheer’ bungling ignor- 
ance prevented Sir Thomas Lawrence's collection 
of drawings by the old masters from becoming the 
property of the nation. A similar fate very nearly 
befell the library of George III., which would have been 
sold by his successor to the Emperor of Russia but 
for the timely zeal of a book-collector, who enlisted 
the sympathies of Lord Sidmouth. Visitors to the 
Museum have often been edified by an inscription 
which runs thus: “ This library, collected by King 
George III, was given tothe British Nation by his 
Most Gracious Majesty George IV. in the third year 
of his reign, A.D. MDCCCXXIII.” The truth is that 
the “ Most Gracious” was badly in need of money, 
and that his precious gift was paid for, not directly 
out of the public purse, but from the surplus 
of an indemnity furnished by France after the Long 
War. This transaction and the inscription are 
eminently worthy of the “First Gentleman in 
Europe,” and of the servility which simpers at us 
from so many trophies of royal munificence. The 
marvel is that when it dawned at last on a 
Parliamentary Commission in 1835 that the Museum 
was a great national treasure-house, and not a 
place for mild amusement—which, in Sir Joseph 
Banks's opinion, had run some risk of being 
converted by science into a Chamber of Horrors 
—there was really so much in it to be proud 
of. The Commission had to face some survivals 
of mediwvalism. They were confronted by the 
dictum of the Rev. Josiah that “men profession- 
ally engaged in literary and scientific pursuits ” had 
no business to be Trustees. Doubtless the prophetic 
soul of Josiah already foresaw the pernicious in- 
vasion by science of a purely ecclesiastical domain. 
Assyrian sculpture and coins from Asia Minor were 
sure to corrupt the public mind, if removed from the 
moral restraint of the Archbishop's vicegerent. Mr. 
Fagan relates that the Commission had to consider 
whether the Museum officials had acted rightly in 
rejecting the manuscripts offered by a French noble- 
man on condition that he should be allowed to 
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import five hundred pipes of Beaune into England, 
free of duty. The whole inquiry revealed a chaos 
which was almost grotesque ; but from that moment 
dates the regeneration of the British Museum and 
the creation of the greatest Library in the world. 

Since then the literature in the Museum has 
gradually overshadowed every other department. 
It is to the Reading Room that the student repairs, 
though he rarely reflects, perhaps, amidst its noble 
proportions, and in the atmosphere charged with the 
very genius of letters in all ages, how slowly this 
dominance of books became the national pride. 
Once the Reading Room was an insignificant place in 
the basement, and had a monthly average of ten 
or a dozen book-lovers, including Johnson, Gray, 
Hume, and Blackstone. The official guardian, one 
Dr. Templeman, complained of overwork, and on a 
certain day in the year 1760 the absence of any 
readers tempted him “to go away about two 
o'clock.” Does the shade of this humorous sinecurist 
revisit the scene of his mortal indolence, and 
marvel at the colossal dimensions of the Library, 
the arduous labours of the librarian, and the 
numbers of the students? Does he shake his 
head over the catalogues, which alone represent a 
stupendous evolution of the human mind from the 
primitive organism in which a passably expert 
compiler was known to have entered Aristophanes 
under the head of Mitchell, and Shakespeare under 
Schlegel, and in which Jeremy Bentham was 
described as “Bentham (Jeréme)”? Even more 
surprising to Templeman’s ghost may be the com- 
pany of other spirits who in their lives were sheltered 
by the Museum, and who still hover jealously over 
the books they loved. The great Library has grown 
at last into the national mind and character. It 
is like a deity looking down with awful serenity 
on the tragi-comedy of the bookworm. Many a 
poor drudge finds warmth and comfort in its 
sanctuary ; and when his body is dust, his soul may 
still flutter the leaves which he turned so often with 
a weary hand. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





CHANGE of tendency in the French novel, a 
change of which but a brief while ago the signs 

were only faintly discernible, is now becoming plainly 
visible to the naked eye. The French novel, which a 
few years ago aimed at being wholly psychological, 
which dissected its characters as impartially as 
though they were the inhabitants of another planet, 
which resolutely set itself to examine everything and 
to prove nothing, is now as resolutely concerning 
itself with questions of morality and conduct, is 
discussing theses, and evaluating, as well as merely 
describing its personages, discriminating very care- 
fully between the just and the unjust. This right- 
about-face makes the pet theories of Flaubert and 
the too famous preface to “ Mile. de Maupin” look 
sufficiently foolish. To seek for the causes of the 
change were as profitable as hunting the Snark. It 
may be, as some think, the influence of Tolstoi, and it 
may not. It may be mere fashion, mere change 
for the sake of change, and it may not. But 
there it is. Morality, for one reason or another, 
is no longer banished from French fiction—is, indeed, 
rampant there, and intrudes where it was least to be 
expected. Even that inveterate psychologist M. 
Bourget has been affected by the change, as two of 
his later novels—* Le Disciple” and “La Terre 
Promise”—show. And now we have M. Henry 
Rabusson, of all people, falling into line with the 
rest, and producing a moral thesis-novel. For years 
M. Rabusson has been building up a considerable 
reputation as a wholly mundane writer; he was the 
one man who was supposed to know the “ great 
world” from the inside, and faithfully to describe 
the drawing-room and the boudoir, not from the 
servants’-hall point of view of M. Georges Ohnet, 


for instance, but from observations taken on the 
spot. He was the man who had been there, 
and ought to know, you know. As mere pictures 
of manners, if the customs of the unemployed 
aristocracy and their parasites the idle rich de- 
serve to be so called, his novels were excellent 
reading, though the reading hardly made for 
morality. Now all that is changed, and M. Rabus- 
son, determined apparently to show that, like 
Todgers’s, he can do it when he chooses, has become 
a moralist like the rest. The thesis of his new book, 
“ Préjugé ?” (Paris: Calmann Lévy), is not new, 
but a thesis it is, and that just now is everything. 
On the stage it has become quite a stock question, 
thanks to the persistent handling of it by the 
younger Alexandre Dumas. That writer raised it 
in Les Idées de Mme. Aubray, and settled it to his 
own satisfaction, then raised it all over again, and 
resettled it in Denise. The question is, Ought a 
man to be deterred from marrying the girl of his 
heart by the discovery that she has made a slip from 
the path of virtue? Putin general terms the ques- 
tion is, of course, one which it is quite useless to ask, 
because it admits of no general answer. The only 
possible answer is, “It all depends; circumstances 
alter cases—let us know the circumstances.” And the 
dramatist has rather shirked than solved the problem 
—that is the pleasing way of dramatists—by choos- 
ing circumstances especially favourable to his frail 
heroine, “extenuating circumstances” being as 
popular on the French stage as in the French jury- 
box. Thus, in Denise the lady was betrayed under 
promise of marriage, she melted when her lover was 
on the eve of a duel, and her fault has never been 
repeated ; so in Edward Brandes’s play, A Visit, she 
had been drugged, or was helpless from sea-sickness, or 
had some excuse of the kind. Now M. Rabusson, in 
his newly-found ardour as a moralist, feels that this 
extenuation won't do. He presents no favourable 
case, he is determined to make the problem as stiff 
as it can be made. If his heroine has fallen, she has 
fallen with her eyes open. There has been no 
promise of marriage, for she knows her lover to be 
married already. She is no longer a young girl, she 
knows very well what she is doing. And her fault 
is repeated. One excuse she has, and only one: her 
lover has saved her father, a shameful old reprobate, 
an Eccles of high life, from exposure and the criminal 
dock. It is in gratitude, in payment of a debt, 
that she abandons herself. But the abandonment 
has been complete and persistent. There is no hint 
of repentance. She has sinned, if not with effrontery, 
at any rate with equanimity... A good man who has 
fallen deeply in love with her and has proposed 
marriage becomes aware of the truth. What is he 
todo? That is the question of M. Rabusson’s book. 
What he actually does is to shoot himself—and to 
shoot himself, somewhat inconsiderately, outside the 
lady's door, at midnight, in a friend’s country house, 
in a way to cause the maximum of inconvenience to 
everybody concerned. Taking all things into accéunt, 
one thinks he really deserved to die. For, after all, 
the lady was under no obligations to him—she had 
not encouraged his advances; and, as the mistress 
of the house, an inoffensive lady who had never 
slipped from the paths of virtue, happened to 
be in an interesting condition, a pistol shot at 
midnight was an act, to say the least, of thought- 
less discourtesy. But M. Rabusson knows that 
suicide is no solution. And so the gentleman 
is allowed to recover. As it turns out, blood- 
letting has not cured his passion. He is still intent 
on marriage, and the lady, after the violent 
evidence he has given of his devotion, is no longer 
disposed to put obstacles in his way. But an 
obstacle there is, and a very serious one—to wit, the 
continued existence of the seducer. While this bad 
lover lives, the good lover feels he can have no peace 
asa husband. Accordingly, the useful pistol is once 
more brought into requisition, and this time with 
fatal effect. That is to say, the wicked lover gets 





himself conveniently killed, not by the good lover— 
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for, obviously, a man could scarcely count upon 
wedded bliss with a lady whose first love he had 
slain with his own hand—but casually and, so to 
speak, extraneously, in a duel with an unseen third 
person. It would have been more simple to have 
had him run over byanomnibus, There still remains 
one drawback to the proposed marriage—the voice 
of Society and of Mrs. Grundy. That difficulty 
is ultimately overcome by the simple process of 
running away from it. “La vraie solution,” says M. 
Rabusson, like another Rousseau, “elle est dans le 
retour a la nature.” By which he does not mean 
that marriage ceremonies are “wanity,” but that, 
on leaving the church-door, the young couple had 
better make straight for the desert, and abide there. 
This they do; or, what is much the same thing, they 
charter a yacht and live henceforward in a “ solitude 
& deux” on the high seas, And still, like Mr. Toole 
in the farce, they are not happy. Shadows we are, 
and shadows we pursue. Some time after marriage, 
a letter from the lady to a sympathetic friend 
reveals the sad truth:—* Nous ne sommes pas, nous 
ne serons jamais heureux! mon pauvre Abel, 
du moins. Il est triste irrémédiablement: son sourire 
ne me trompe pas, ni surtout son regard, qui est 
toujours doux et voilé maintenant,” etc. And so M. 
Rabusson’s ultimate advice to parties about to marry 
other parties who have made a pre-nuptial mistake is— 
don’t. The “ prejudice” of his title, he seems to say, 
is not a prejudice after all, but a_ well-founded 
opinion. There is always the jealous recollection of 
the other man, there is always a want of perfect 
trust and reverence for the woman. It is a pessimistic 
conclusion ; but what would you have? One cannot 
expect the French novelist to wear his newly found 
morality lightly like a flower. For that we must 
wait till the turn of optimism in fiction comes round 
again, as no doubt it will in this world of flux and 
reflux. Meanwhile, M. Rabusson has written a rather 
dismal book. We liked his earlier manner better. 








THE MEETING OF THE SEASONS. 





HE daffodils once more transform the London 
streets, and one at least, as he turned a corner 
of the Strand and came upon the earliest vision of 
their golden loveliness, laughed aloud with sheer joy 
in a supremely beautiful thing. Surely the daffodil 
is the gladdest flower that blows. The snowdrop is 
pale and peaky; we love it as we love a fragile 
child with the pitiful survey of its tiny span of life 
shadowed in its wistful eyes; the primrose’s poetry 
has been vulgarised by association with the political 
antics of provincial dames; the fragrance of the 
violet we have always with us; but the daffodil 
seems born of the sweet, keen air and the laughing 
sun. Its petals, ineffably delicate yet so surely 
strong, are beautiful in line and texture as a virgin’s 
limbs. The golden bells ring out gladness, and the 
joyous promise of a fruitful world. And oh! the skirl 
of the wind through the pine-woods! The nomad 
spirit wakes with the wakening year, and for days 
the hum of the City’s trafficking beats upon us, “Back 
to the soil, back to the soil!” A great longing 
invades us for the smell of the good earth and the 
scent of burning weeds. And so it comes that one 
morning the old knapsack is pulled out from the 
lumber corner and eagerly packed with the few 
— of the tramp, and we gaily take the 
road. 

The cheery whin is in bloom here and there on 
the wide common, and is it only imagination and 
the haunting echo of an August memory that carries 
on the wind the sweetness as of pineapple? (So laden 
comes the air when one toils up a seaward hill, where 
the heather glows and the yellow gorse flames under 
“& summer sun.) As we stride along, everywhere 
there is colour such as the town-dweller knows not to 
be under February skies. For the bracken lies in 











tumbled masses under the brooding firs, and athwart 
the ranks of the tall red stems the sunlight comes 
in shafts, and turns the floor to ruddy gold. The 
beech-leaves still cling to the hedges, pale brown, 
tawny, and here and there a glorious crimson. Ata 
turn of the road a cross-wind catches some of the 
fallen leaves. They dance together and whirl like 
children, naked and sun-browned, at play on yellow 
sands. The slim white stems of the birches shine, 
and the young shoots seem in the distance to float 
around them like a purple smoke, Colour! The land 
is rich in colour and jollity, and—yes, it is beautiful 
with the beautiful mystery of motherhood. It is, 
indeed, at this season of the year, above all others, 
that he who goes afield comes face to face with the 
motherhood of the earth. With the lengthening 
days the gifts come to birth, and in the present and 
positive joy we lose sight of the mother earth that 
bare them. But now all is promise; and one who 
comes from the noisy accidents of a town life can 
stand still and think he listens to the breathing of 
the earth, as she lies, big with fruitfulness, awaiting 
her deliverance. 

The road dips suddenly into a deep hollow, and 
the downward sweep of the low red wall is 
strangely satisfying. The eye rests lovingly on the 
richly coloured curve, and on the slender line of 
emerald moss that crowns it. At the bottom are 
grey-green water meadows, and a thread of silver 
water, and a white bridge. The wayfarer stops and 
gazes at the scene with the air of one who has 
passed a face in a crowd, and gropes in the crannies 
of his memory for a clue as to where it has crossed 
his life before. For a moment Rossetti’s “ Sudden 
Light” flashes into his mind, and then—no, that is 
the very place! There are the mill, and the long low 
farm-buildings, and the willow-trees. He takes out 
his watch. Scarce an hour has he been afoot, and 
when last summer lay a-dying he had navigated the 
little stream from the same spot whence he had set 
out to-day, and four hours’ sturdy paddling had 
scarce won his canoe a resting-place by the mill 
beyond the white bridge. And he laughs as he 
thinks of the freakish stream, and the illusion of 
great travel that lit in him so mighty a content, as, 
full of pleasant weariness, he had sought the inn 
that summer night. 

For a mile and more the road winds through 
woods of pine and fir, and on either side are the 
brown beauties of bracken and beech-leaves. The 
jolly sound of the axe rings out again and again, 
and tall bundles of faggots lie ready for the warm- 
ing of cottage homes. At intervals in the clearings 
is a little homestead. In the garden of one a row 
of white underclothing swings merrily in the breeze. 
The clothing arrests the eye; some of it is curiously 
dainty, and the traveller’s truant imaginings fly 
through the cottage window and fashion a wearer 
to his mind. While this note is still humming in 
his brain there is a sound of wheels behind him, 
and the strong, steady beat of hoofs, and in another 
momént a girl drives past him in a tall cart. He 
catches a glimpse of an auburn curl under a white 
ear, as she wheels into the drive that leads to the 
great house on the hill. He lights a pipe, and 
through the smoke he sees a picture of a firelit 
room, long and low, wherein the fitful gleams of 
light play on silver and china, on white hands, and 
gold, and jewels. The sound of girls’ laughter is in 
his ears, and the tinkle of dainty plates. The ghost 
of a sigh escapes him, and then there takes him 
“the fine intoxication that comes of much motion 
in the open air,” as Louis Stevenson has it. There- 
after he sees the road, the massing of the far-off 
woods, the silver sheen of distant water, but as in 
a dream. The red of the sunset burns under the 
purple clouds, greyness comes, and then the dark, 
and his brain is lazily busy with the weaving of 
words when the lights appear and enfold him, his 
steps ringing on the pavement of the little town 
that is the goal of his day's endeavour. 

W. A. B. 
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THE DRAMA. 





“ FRovu-FROv.” 


“ TF a play as good, true, and interesting, as Frou- 

Frou bad been written in London yesterday,” 
said a well-known critic, of the new English version 
of Meilhac and Halévy’s play produced at the Comedy 
Theatre last Saturday, “instead of in France five- 
and-twenty years ago, we should be all losing our 
heads and calling it ‘an epoch-making drama,’ or a 
‘new departure,’ and congratulating the authors of 
it on having discovered the art of describing a 
woman we all know, and of saying things that 
nobody dared to say before, or of striking, as it 
were, a new vein in the rich mine of human nature.” 
Much virtue in “if.” That Frou-Frou could pos- 
sibly have been written in London yesterday 
seems to me, I confess, unthinkable. To my eyes 
the play bears the date of the later sixties in every 
line; it is legibly stamped “fin d’Empire” all over. 
How is it greatly daring? What new vein does it 
strike? If Frou-Frou had been written in London 
yesterday, its heroine would have had to be one of 
the “new women”; she would have been “ neuras- 
thenic,” she would have bitten her husband’s (or 
Valréas’s) ear, like the lady in “ Keynotes,” and little 
Georges would have been a Heavenly Twin. But 
there is nothing of the “new woman” about Frou- 
Frou; rather she is a “survival,” the last of the 
featherpates, the hoyden of Restoration Comedy 
with a difference—that is, “alembicated,” provided 
with a pretty little vein of romantic sentimentality 
(“ Madame Bovary” being still a modish book when 
she was born), and turned into achoice little “ article 
de Paris,” or one of the “ bibelots”” made fashionable 
in her day by the Messieurs de Goncourt. In 
every nerve and fibre she is a Frenchwoman of the 
Second Empire; in her indifference to the husband 
chosen for her, in her neglect of her child for 
mundane dissipations, in her view of marriage as a 
mere portal to liberty, in her selection of Venice as a 
place of elopement (because George Sand went there 
with Musset), in her passion for private theatricals 
(because another great lady had a passion for private 
theatricals at Compiégne). All this carries its date ; 
it is peculiar to the Paris of five-and-twenty years 
ago; it could not have been written in London 
yesterday. It is necessary to insist upon this point, 
because it happens to be the very point which was 
overlooked or ignored by the players at the 
Comedy. Miss Winifred Emery, for instance, played 
Gilberte as though she were not a great lady 
of the Second Empire, but a middle-class English- 
woman of the present day, who romps with 
the exuberant activity of a lawn-tennis lady-cham- 
pion, says “ How jolly!” and “What fun!” and 
is evidently quite capable of playing “’E dunno 
where ’e are” on her grand piano with one finger. 
The refinement, the aristocratic languor (for aris- 
tocracy was still languid under the Second Empire), 
the Dresden-China-shepherdess characteristics of 
Frou-Frou have vanished; she becomes something 
positive, emphatic, aggressive—it is better to get 
the ugly word out and have done with it, she be- 
comes vulgar. When she is asked whether she can 
accept Sartorys for a husband, she pouts, kicks 
her feet, and shakes her shoulders, like Miss Ada 
Rehan in The Country Girl. When she goes 
through the act of what was once Indiana et Charle- 
magne she displays a pretty mutiny like any one 
of the ladies in A Pantomime Rehearsal. In her 
great scene with Louise in the third act, she begins 
shrieking on a high note and ends breathless, so that 
the true, the cumulative, effect of the scene is ruined. 
And in the scene of her torture in the fourth act, 
when she is waiting for the result of a duel which 
must mean death to either husband or lover, she 
misses the true effect once more—the effect of dumb, 
impotent, haggard agony—by restlessness, by the 
Englishwoman’s inveterate tendency to be doing 
something. Who can forget that scene, as played 





by a Sarah Bernhardt or even a Jane Hading, from 
the departure of Sartorys to the “c'est bien fait” of 
the close? There is a hush of expectation in the 
house ; you might hear a pin drop; all eyes are fixed 
on the pale face of the silent, stricken woman. But 
Miss Emery rushes about the stage, or clings con- 
vulsively to her friend, or shrieks “I cannot bear it” — 
and, in another sense, we cannot bear it. I enter into 
these details with no desire to press hardly on Miss 
Emery, who really shows commendable intelligence 
in the part—intelligence as well as that emotional 
power which we all know she possesses in a high 
degree, but because I feel her intelligence and her 
emotion are anachronistic and dé¢paysées, of the 
wrong date and the wrong country ; they are of the 
England of to-day instead of being of the Paris of 
five-and-twenty years ago. It is always a difficult 
point to determine when a play has become so anti- 
quated as to require the dress of the period, to rank, 
as the playhouse jargon puts it, as a “ costume piece,” 
but, to my mind, Frou-Frou has reached that stage ; 
if Miss Emery had been compelled to play Gilberte in 
a crinoline and a big “ chignon,” she would, I am sure, 
at once haveseen that her conceptionof the partneeded 
amendment. The English Gilberte of Miss Emery 
found an appropriately John Bullish counterpart in 
the Sartorys of Mr. Brandon Thomas. It is quite 
certain that if this diplomatist had accepted 
that diplomatic appointment at Carlsruhe, he 
would promptly have shared the fate of the late 
M. Waddington, and with better reason. As for the 
rest, they did exactly what might be expected from 
English actors who are as familiar with the types 
and traditions of the English stage as they are un- 
familiar with those of the French. In so far as 
Brigard is a human type, the selfish, frivolous “ pére 
prodigue” of all nations, Mr. Cyril Maude was an 
excellent Brigard; but Brigard happens to have a 
vein of French sentimental pathos, and of that Mr. 
Cyril Maude showed us little, if anything. So the 
Valréas of Mr. H. B. Irving—though a thoughtful per- 
formance, and one on which I am disposed to con- 
gratulate this evidently painstaking and sincere 
young actor—was in the English Byronic tradition, 
whereas, of course, Valréas properly belongs to the 
purely French tradition of Musset. On the whole, 
then, an English Frou-Frou; in other words, not 
Frou-Frou. A. B. W. 








THE POSITION IN SERVIA. 





[FrRoM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE crisis in Servia, so clearly stated in THE 
SPEAKER of January 27th, still continues. A 
“composite Cabinet” was called to office by the 
young King: a Cabinet composed of members of the 
three Servian political parties (Liberal, Radical, and 
Progressist), each of whom retains his own individual 
party preferences and convictions, merely waiving 
them for the present. It is described as a 
“neutral” and not a “coalition” Cabinet — a 
Cabinet of Moderate statesmen, more distinguished 
for “patience” than “brilliancy”; the sole bond 
between its members being a determination to main- 
tain the Obrenovitch Dynasty, and to give their 
country a quiet and peace-loving Government. 

They have no easy task. The Radical party, the 
most numerous of the three parties, are very bitter, 
and their many journals violently outspoken, against 
the young monarch, and especially so against his 
father, the ex-King Milan. They are encouraged, 
moreover, by the protests the Russian Government, 
supported by France, have made against the continu- 
ance in Belgrade of the ex-King. The son will not 
permit his father to leave Servia, declaring to the 
Cabinet that he fears a revolt should his father go 
away again. On the one hand the Radicals and 
Russia oppose the Government because the ex-King 
is not sent away, and on the other the King objects 
to his father going away because of the menaces 
freely uttered by the Opposition. 
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The efforts of the Cabinet to conciliate all parties 
have been somewhat aided by the rumours that in 
some quarters a division of the country was being 
considered, as preferable to a revolution, which 
might lead to a general European war. Both the 
Kings and their opponents recognise that there may 
be greater dangers to their country than the presence 
or the absence of the ex-King Milan, and they are 
united in objecting to the interference of any foreign 
Powers with the internal affairs of Servia. 

The ostensible purpose of M. Simitch’s visit to 
Vienna and Rome is to present his letters of recall, 
he having been the Minister for Servia at those 
courts. But it is an open secret at Belgrade that 
one main reason for his trip is the negotiation of a 
concordat with the Holy See. It is also known that 
King Alexander is arranging for a visit in May to 
the Sultan at Constantinople. T. c 








AN EXCELLENT MATCH. 





“A ND what became of that pretty Minna 

Wharton?” I asked. “I always admired 
her. She was so bright and clever, and yet so 
perfectly womanly.” 

“Ah, haven’t you heard?” Mrs. Montague 
answered. “She made an excellent match. Such 
an excellent match. She married one of the Ethel- 
stones.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” I replied. “She was a 
charming girl; and it’s so nice to know she met 
with someone worthy of her—someone who could 
understand her, and sympathise with and love her.” 

“Ah, I didn’t mean that,” Mrs. Montague put 
in sharply. “I said, she made an excellent match. 
It was old Colonel Ethelstone, you know; he’s an 
Honourable and all that, and extremely rich; and 
Thorpe Manor is one of the finest places in the 
county.” 

“Old Colonel Ethelstone!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Well, 
he was not very old—I should think about fifty. Of 
course, if a girl chooses to marry a man of that age, 
I haven't a word to say against it.” For I'm getting 
on for fifty myself, as it happens, and I ‘really don’t 
see-——— but that, after all, is beside the question. 

“No, he wasn’t very old,” Mrs. Montague ad- 
mitted, looking abstractedly over the edge of her 
fan; “ but one called him old, of course, when one 
was just turned twenty. It was her people, I believe, 
who arranged the marriage. Her mother was deter- 
mined Minna should make a good match; and in the 
end she succeeded.” 

“Yet Minna had a touch of romance in her,” I 
interposed. “I wonder she accepted the bald-headed 
colonel. I always fancied she was fond of that 
young fellow, Williams, who played the violin so 
deliciously. You remember him?” 

“She would have given her eyes to marry him,” 
Mrs. Montague said calmly. 

“Well, so I thought,” I went on. “ Do you know 
what became of him ?” 

“He took to giving concerts, and made a bad 
thing of it,” Mrs. Montague replied, in that clear, 
cold voice of hers. “I rather think he drank. At 
any rate, he married some girl at the theatre, and 
disappeared below the horizon—Australia, or Peck- 
ham, or the Provinces, or something.” 

“ What a pity she didn’t take him!” I said. 

Mrs. Montague stared at me, a blank stare of 
astonishment. “Oh, Mr. Blackburn,” she cried, “ how 
can you! He hadn't a penny to bless himself with.” 

“But she was happy with the Colonel,” I mur- 
mured. “ Quietly happy, I suppose, in the unromantic 
way of a woman who accepts her second choice in 
default of her first one?” 

“ Well, notexactly that,” Mrs. Montague responded, 
with bland unconcern. “You see, she was very 
much set against the affair herself. It was her 
mother who managed it. Such an excellent mother, 











dear old Mrs. Wharton! She settled it all offhand, 
and talked Minna over to it. It was one of the 
smartest weddings I ever went to—St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and all the West people. The 
presents were really too lovely for anything. I 
wonder you didn't hear of it.” 

“In Central South Africa,” I answered, “ we often 
missed the Morning Post for weeks together. But I 
suppose in the end Minna liked the Colonel?” 

“ Ye-es,” Mrs. Montague answered, with some 
slight hesitation. ‘There were passages, of course: 
there were passages afterwards. She induced the 
Colonel to winter in Florence one year; and there 
she got to know Mr. Walter Berncastle.” 

“ What, the poet?” 

“Yes, the poet. He was hardly famous then. 
That was just after he had published ‘A Woman’s 
Tragedy.’ Minna saw a great deal of him; in fact, 
they two were always lounging about the Uffizi and 
the Pitti and the Bargello together. You know Mr. 
Berncastle is mad about art, and the Colonel—well, 
the dear old Colonel never looked in his life at a 
picture that hadn't a horse or a dog init. So Minna 
and her poet grew positively inseparable. There 
was nothing wrong about it, you understand ; no- 
body ever dared to breathe one word of scandal 
about Minna. But she liked Mr. Berncastle very 
well as a companion ; he was so vivid and interesting, 
while the Colonel bored her. However, as I say, one 
can’t have everything. She'd have been happier, 
people said, if she’d married an author, or a painter, 
or something.” 

“So I should think,” I muttered. 

“ Then the Colonel, in turn, got intimate with that 
horrid little Countess Sabatelli. You remember her, 
I daresay—the woman with the yellow Venetian 
tresses. He used to drive out with her in the 
Cascine continually, while Minna and Mr. Berncastle 
were hunting up Donatellos, and Benozzo Gozzolis, 
and so forth. People did talk a little about the 
Colonel, I confess. But there, you know, nobody 
was quite safe with the Sabatelli.” 

“Poor child,” I said. “I’m sorry for her.” 

“ Who—the Salk telli?” 

“Dear me, no; inna Wharton.” 

“Oh, Minna was always taking a Platonic fancy 
to some romantic young man or other,” Mrs. Mon- 
tague continued. “She was one of those people, don’t 
you know, who want their affinities saturated. 
That's the proper phrase, I believe—to saturate 
your affinities. The Colonel didn’t saturate them. 
After Mr. Berncastle married, Minna fell in at 
Venice with Beniowsky, the opera singer, and for a 
while was quite crazy over him. The Colonel was 
obliged to bring ber back to England.” 

“ And now?” I asked slowly. 

“Oh, now, he’s generally in the country when 
Minna’s in town, and he’s generally in town when 
Minna’s in the country. So they manage to get on 
quite comfortably together. And she entertains 
a great deal at Thorpe Manor in the shooting 
season.” 

“How terrible,” I said, “that any father and 
mother should succeed in so wrecking their 
daughter's life.” 

Mrs. Montague gazed at me with wide eyes of 
amazement. “ Why, dear Mr. Blackburn, what else 
could they do?” she said. “It was such an excellent 
match for her.” GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“FRANCE AND ENGLAND.” 


Six,—In your issue of the 10th inst. I observed a paper on 
the above subject. I have cut it out, and it is herewith enclosed. 
I have also underlined the words “ England,” “France and 
England,” “ English Queen,” “ English troops,” ete., which oceur 
over and over again, and which mar the sense of an otherwise 
good article. Evidently the writer of that paper is a Cockney, 
for no Scotsman or Irishman could reiterate “ England” with 
such irritating repetition. In this, as in other things, we should 
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“hold fast the form of sound words,” and call a Scotsman or 
Irishman a Briton—or a Britisher, if you like—but not an 
“ Englishman,” for such he is not. 

1 do not for a moment insinuate that an Irishman or a Scots- 
man is any better than an Englishman—perhaps they are not 
so good—but what I contend for is that, so long as there is an 
Ireland or a Scotland, the people therein are not English, but 
British.—Yours, ete., 

Cheshire, March 16th, 1894. 


[Sure y Scotchmen are strong enough, in the consciousness of 
their own strength and dignity, to put aside this rather 
childish eavilling at the use of one convenient and adequate 
word. Why should not the Welsh be equally sensitive ?— 
Ep. SPEAKER.] 


ALEXANDER STEWART. 








THE BALLAD OF THE “ EURYDICE.” 





(Lost with her crew of 300 boys on the last day of her voyage, 
March 23rd, 1876.) 
P with the royals that top the white spread of 
her! 
Press her, and dress her, and drive thro’ the foam! 
The island’s to port and the mainland ahead of her. 
Oh for the Warner and Hayling and home! 


* Bo’sun, oh, Bo’sun, just look at the green of it! 
Look at the red cattle down by the hedge! 

Look at the farmsteading, all that is seen of it, 
One little gable-end over the edge.” 


“ Lord, the tongues of them, clattering, clattering, 
All going wild at a peep of the Wight. 

Aye, sir, aye, it has set them all chattering, 
Thinking of home and their mothers to-night.” 


Spread the top-gallants, oh, lay them out lustily ! 
What though it darken o’er Netherby Combe; 
*Tis but the valley-wind puffing so gustily. 
On for the Warner and Hayling and home! 


“ Bo’sun, oh, Bo’sun, just see the long slope of it ; 
Culver is there, with the cliff and the light. 

Tell us, oh, tell us, now is there a hope of it, 
Shall we have leave for our homes for to-night ?” 


“Tut! the clack of them! Steadily! Steadily! 
Aye, as you say, sir, they’re little ones still. 
One long reach should open it readily, 
Round by St. Helen’s and under the hill. 


“The Spit and the Nab are the gates of the promise. 
Their mothers to them—and to us it’s our wives. 
I've sailed forty years and By God, it’s upon us, 
Reef royals! Reef topsails! Reef, reef, for your 

lives!” 





A grey swirl of snow with the squall at the back of 
it, 
Heeling her, reeling her, beating her down! 
A gleam of her bends in the thick of the wrack of it, 
A flutter of white in the eddies of brown! 


It broke in one moment of blizzard and blindness, 
The next, like a foul bat, it flapped on its way. 
But our ship and our boys! Gracious Lord, in Your 
kindness, 
Give help to the mothers who need it to-day ! 


Give help to the women who wait by the water, 
Who stand on the Hard, with their eyes past the 
Wight. 
Ah, whisper it gently, you sister or daughter : 
“ The boys are all gathered at home for to-night.” 
A. CoNAN DOYLE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ROMANCE AND YOUTH. 


N Mr. W. P. James’s agreeable little book, 
“Romantic Professions, and other Papers” 
(London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane), the essay 
which most takes me is that entitled “ Romance and 
Youth,” in which he sets out to determine the age 














proper for romantic affection by conducting a census 
among the heroes and heroines of poetry and fiction. 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére started him. Some time 
ago that austere critic delivered a lecture at the 
Odéon Theatre upon Moliére’s L’ Ecole des Femmes. 
Agnes in that comedy is sixteen. She is wooed by 
Arnolphe, aged forty-two at least, and Horace, whose 
chief merit is that he counts no more than twenty 
years. But this is enough to win him the sympathy 
of the audience. “Quite right too!” cries M. 
Brunetiére. “In sympathising with Agnes and 
Horace, the heart is sympathising with nature and 
instinct.” 


With this emotional outbreak of the not-too- 
emotional M. Brunetiére, Mr. James very pertinently 
contrasts an utterance recently wafted to his notice 
from the Bow Street Police-Court. I don’t know 
which of the Bow Street magistrates is responsible 
for it, but incline to guess Sir John Bridge. A 
defendant, aged twenty-one, described as a piano- 
forte tuner, was charged with being drunk and 
disorderly and with assaulting the police. The 
police, it appeared, had interfered to protect a 
woman whom the prisoner was threatening. 
Magistrate.—* Who was the woman?” Prisoner.— 
“My wife, your worship.” Magistrate.—“ Your 
wife! why, you have the appearance of a boy. 
Is your wife here?” Hereupon a little woman 
stepped forward and owned to being the prisoner’s 
wife. She was nineteen. They had been married 
twelve months. The magistrate delivered his soul. 
“There is no place,” he exclaimed, “ where so much 
misery is seen as at a police-court. There is no 
place to see so plainly how human misery is pro- 
duced by human folly—not by bad laws, but by 
human folly. A boy and girl, just beyond the age 
when they ought to be whipped, go and get 
married |” 


“The age when they ought to be whipped! 
Shades of Romeo and Juliet!” cries Mr. James. 
Juliet, we remember, was not fourteen by “a 
fortnight and odd days, come Lammas Eve,” when 
Lady Capulet held it time for her to marry: 


“ Well, think of marriage now: younger than you 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 
Are made already mothers: by my count 
I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid,” 


People argue that this was in Italy, where the 
naughty sun, as Byron pointed out, made a good 
deal of difference ; and that Shakespeare was making 
concession to Italian custom. And even Mr. James 
suggests that “ perhaps the sun of Italy is indirectly 
answerable for the tender age of the lovers and 
their lasses in much of English poetry and romance. 
Our poets and romancers were so long under the 
influence of Italy and the Renaissance. From the 
time that Chaucer transferred his allegiance from 
French to Italian models, until the prestige of the 
grand siecle and Charles II.’s connection with the 
court of Louis XIV. reimposed a French model, 
Italy set our literary fashion. . . . With the 
form of the sonnet we imported from Italy the 
spirit and features of Italian sonneteering. Italian 
Juliets were imported into English poetry and 
romance without being made to pay the duty of 
added years to a northern climate.” 


Here Mr. James goes too far. It is true enough, 
and should never be forgotten, that Italian influences 
dominated our literature from Surrey’s time to the 
Restoration (the earlier case of Chaucer being some- 
thing of an accident and singular in its age): but 
that we imported the ages of our heroines with the 
fashions of our singing I am disposed to deny ; and 
I am very certain that Shakespeare concerned him- 
self as little with the habits of Verona as with 
Bohemia’s lack of sea-coast which (as Corporal Trim 
afterwards pointed out) caused so much distress to 
Bohemia’s king. In the first place, take the case of 
the Earl of Surrey himself, from whom the period of 
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Italian influence on English literature really has its 
date. At the age of fourteen he was married to the 
Lady Frances de Vere. Husband and wife were 
parted for a time and did not settle together at 
Kenninghall until 1535, three years later. But 
immediately after his marriage, Surrey and his 
junior and comrade, Henry Fitz Roy, Duke of 
Richmond, were playing together at Windsor— 


“ With eyes cast up into the Maiden’s tower, 
And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love. 
The palm play where, despoiléd for the game, 
With dazéd eyes oft we, by gleams of love, 
Have miss’d the ball and got sight of our dame, 
To bait her eyes which kept the leads above.” 


“A boy of fourteen in those days,” says Professor 
Henry Morley, “ might fairly enough have ‘his eyes 
cast up into the Maiden’s tower, and draw easy 
sighs; for at fourteen he might be married.” 


We know that, by English law at that time, boys 
attained the marriageable age at fourteen, and girls 
at twelve. According to Sir John Bridge, the law at 
that time was “ahass” ; but there is evidence by the 
cartload to prove that practice consented with it, 
among the nobles, at any rate. And it would be 
startling (as everyone will admit) to find that the 
poorer classes lagged behind their “ betters” in this 
matter of marrying early: for to-day the poor asa 
rule marry much earlier than the well-to-do. 


In Mr. Baring Gould’s “Songs of the West” is 
found a ballad—“ The Trees they are so high”— 
variants of which extend to Scotland and Ireland. 
It is the lament of a widow for her child-husband, 
who died before he had “done growing.” She com- 
plains to her father that “ great wrong is done” by 
marrying her to such achild. The father answers :— 


“ My daughter, daughter dear, 
If better be, more fit; 
T'll send him to the Court awhile, 
To point his pretty wit.” 


“ And I,” says she— 


“To let the lovely ladies know 
They may not touch and taste 
T’ll bind a bunch of ribbons red 
About his little waist.” 


The ballad ends thus: 


“TI married was, alas ! 
A lady high to be. 
In court and stall and stately hall 
And bower of tapestry. / 
But the bell did only knell 
And I shudder’d as one cold, 
When I wed the pretty lad 
Not done growing. 


* At thirteen he wedded was, 
A father at fourteen, 
At fifteen he was white as milk 

And then his grave was green : 
And the daisies they were spread 
And buttereups of gold 

O’er my pretty lad so young, 
Now done growing.” 


; This is written of a boy, please remark. Fora 
girl to marry at thirteen would be nothing so extra- 
ordinary. And, remembering this, we shall need no 
such far-fetched explanation as Mr. James’s for 
Carew’'s 

“Give mea wench above thirteen.” 


Or Cowley’s— 


“T never yet could see the face which had no dart for me, 
From fifteen years to fifty’s space, they all victorious be.” 


Or D’Urfey’s— 


“ At thirteen years and fourteen years 

The virgin’s heart may range ; 

"Twixt fifteen years and fifty years 
You'll find a wondrous change ; 

Then whilst in tune, in May and June, 
Let love and youth agree, 

For if you stall till Christmas day 
The devil shall woo for me.” 





Sheridan, at all events, owed little enough to 
Italian influence ; yet he makes Charles Surface and 
his friends sing to the “ maiden of bashful fifteen.” 
The poets were right enough in their age; and all 
we can say is that the times have changed. Why 
they have changed in this respect it is no business 
of the causeur to inquire, in this place. 


Let us remember, again, that in his remarks upon 
L’ Ecole des Femmes, M. Bruneti¢re was not praising 
the union of sixteen and twenty, except by contrast 
with the union of sixteen and forty-two. It is the 
disparity of age against which Moliére enlists our 
feelings. “It is significant,” as M. Lemaitre has 
observed, “ that Moliére’s Agnes is still made up on 
the modern stage to look sixteen or thereabouts ; 
whereas the actor who plays Arnolphe, to produce 
the proper effect, is bound to add, and in fact always 
does add, a very considerable number of years to the 
forty-two Moliére gave him.” Why is this emphasis 
necessary ? I am afraid Mr. James is right in his 
answer—“ To a modern audience a prospective hus- 
band of forty-two is at least as natural as a pro- 
spective husband at twenty ”—for a girl of sixteen, 
mark you. And if he is right, so much the worse 
for a modern audience. The Bow Street magistrate 
calls it monstrous folly that nineteen should mate 
with eighteen: almost declares that husband and 
wife ought to be whipped. But a Bow Street magis- 
trate forms his judgments on life as it comes under his 
notice. Were he lucky enough to live in the country 
he would find that people marry commonly at those 
ages, and are happy. And an audience must surely 
have a rather uglily perverted taste if it looks on 
a disparity of twenty-six years in the ages of man 
and wife as quite the right and decent thing. I am 
just a countryman, and know little or nothing of 
public taste in towns. It may be the right thing to 
make certain that your wife shall be left a widow 
between forty and fifty. It may be right to take 
care that your children, instead of growing up to be 
your companions, shall just have time to see the 
last of you. It may be better to ensure you are out 
of the way before they begin to bother with their 
silly love-makings and their children. These things 
may be right, I say. I only wish to point out that 
they are still considered rather base in places where 
people breathe fresh air. 


And Romance so far is on the side of the country- 
man. It cleaves still to the magnetic youth and the 
magnetic maid. It keeps harping on Shakespeare’s 
note about “ Crabbed age and youth ”’—a note that 
would hardly remain so beautiful were it not 
eternally true; and it still promises to married lovers 
that immunity from old age held out in the last 
noble stanza of “ Winifreda ”"— 


“And when with envy Time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys” 


—all of which is only another proof of the proposition 
so often preached in these columns, that Romance is 
the salt of life. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


———eo3o - 


LAW AND JUSTICE IN PARIS. 


Tue Paris Law Courts. Sketches of Men and Manners. 
Translated from the French by G. P. Moriarty. London: 
Seeley & Co. 


HIS is a delightful book—admirably written, 
gracefully translated, beautifully printed, and 
humorously illustrated. Our epithets—well chosen, 
as we flatter ourselves they are—fail to give its due to 
the “totality” of the volume. Justice may be—as 
Thomas Carlyle was fond of declaring it was—the 
prime necessity of man. To be treated justly is, 
according to Carlyle, the sole right of man which 
will bear a moment’s investigation ; whilst equality 
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before the law is the only equality Dame Nature 
tolerates in her large and ill-managed establishment. 
All this may be so; at all events, we are well content, 
after the fashion of, the junior judge in a Court of 
Appeal, to indicate assent and add nothing of our 
own. But, descending from generals to particulars, 
it is curious to notice the extraordinary variations 
in the methods of “doing justice” which exist be- 
tween kindred nations of equal degrees of civilisation. 
A priori, one would have thought that by this time 
a certain sameness would be noticeable in Courts of 
Justice; some similarity of procedure in different 
countries. But no, there is nothing of the kind. 
High Mass is the same in the Brompton Road as in 
the Church of St. John Lateran. You are cut for 
the stone in precisely the same way in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré as in Wimpole Street; but an 
action at law in Paris is as different from one in 
London as chalk is from cheese. 

The principles common to all judicial proceedings 
in civilised countries are few and rudimentary in- 
deed. It is not considered seemly that a man 
should be judge of his own cause, and in most cases 
it is desirable that no one should have an order 
made against him without enjoying the opportunity 
of being heard in his own defence. A judgment 
which offends against either of these canons of 
good taste is said to violate the first principles of 
justice, and may safely be disregarded. Thus when 
a Coptic Christian Archbishop in Arabia took it 
upon himself, at the instance of a member of his 
flock, to divorce that member from his wife, an 
English lady, in her absence and without citation, 
a Vice-Chancellor in Lincoln’s Inn, after examining 
the Archbishop’s decree and seal with the marked 
suspicion which a well-bred terrier displays towards 
any unfamiliar vermin, declined to pay any attention 
to it. But, apart from these two canons, we are not 
aware of any common legal ground between nation- 
alities. There is, indeed, an invariable and unpopular 
concomitant of all legal process—which, in England, 
is called Costs; in Scotland, Expenses; and in France, 
aux dépens. This complaint is universal. A parsi- 
monious and egotistical public everywhere, and at 
all times, clamours for incompatibles—Cheap Law, 
Quick Law, Good Law. The public must wait for its 
threefold desire until “ the Great Assize,” when, we 
trust, it will be satisfied with the verdict. Until 
then Cheap Law will seldom be good law, and 
quick justice must of necessity always be dear; 
unless appeals are allowed, injustice must fre- 
quently be done; if they are allowed, delays must 
follow as the night the day. If suitors argue their 
own cases, the Courts will be blocked, so invariably 
does the litigant in person eschew the essential 
whilst he pursues the irrelevant down a hundred 
channels of vain talk. If skilled lawyers are employed, 
they must be paid a partially remunerative fee for 
the sacrifices they have made to become qualified for 
their profession. Cheap Justice is, we repeat, a vain 
dream. Whether Cheap Injustice is not, on the 
whole, a preferable commodity, is an arguable pro- 
position, which must, however, stand over till next 
sittings. 

The book before us makes it very plain that 
French justice costs a great deal of money, and 
a great deal of time, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the “English judicial system exhibits an 
agglomeration of antiquity and newness in the 
development of which legal fiction, equity, and 
legislation have all played their part, whilst the 
French system, springing on a whole from one single 
enactment, is uniform, harmonious, and exact.” 

Whatever is the cause of the dearness of the 
French law, it is not the salaries of the judges; these 
are deplorably low. The President of the Court of 
Cassation—the head of the French Judiciary—re- 
ceives £1,200 a year. The First President of the 
Court of Appeal in Paris receives £1,000 a year. The 
salaries of other members of that Court range from 
£550 a year to £440 a year. In the provinces still 
lower salaries prevail. Each of our County Court 














judges is paid as much as the head of the French 
Judiciary, whilst our High Court judges are paid 
salaries ten times larger than those of their French 
brethren. The French Bar is, to say the least, as 
proud and dignified a body as the English Bar; but 
the French judges are not usually selected from the 
leaders of the Bar: they are caught young and 
moved up by successive steps from the bottom to 
the top. They are legal civil servants, whereas our 
English judges carry to the Bench, if they are good 
for anything, the habits and thoughts of a free and 
independent profession. Whether a great deal of the 
work of our highly-paid judges could not be done 
equally well by humbler personages is a question 
which some day will be considered. 

Every feature,of the Paris Law Courts is pleasantly 
reflected in this book. The judges, the advocates, 
the probationers, the agents and their clerks, the 
litigants and their witnesses, the criminals and their 
friends, gendarmes, chatterboxes, and loafers, all 
pass or bustle by; and as they pass, their manners, 
customs, and tricks are lightly recorded. The mar- 
vellous gift of the French nation for happy nomen- 
clature is well exemplified by the name bestowed 
upon the French Westminster Hall—the Salle des 
Pas-Perdus. Whataname! Wehaveamelancholy 
pleasure in observing that our authors are fain to 
admit that the glories of the Salle des Pas-Perdus are 
onthe wane. Ourown glorious Westminster Hall is now 
only inhabited by some shoddy statues and a couple of 
policemen, whilst its petty rival in the New Courts 
of Justice, being on the wrong level, has never known 
what it was to resound with the steps of men. One 
of the reasons alleged for the comparative quiet of 
the Salle des Pas-Perdus is a curious one. “ Those 
who have abandoned law for politics without ob- 
taining either the honour or the success they hoped 
for have imported into the legal profession an 
element of discord which it needs much philosophy 
and mutual indulgence to extinguish.” The number 
of barristers who enter the House of Commons is 
largely increasing, and it may be that in time this 
fact will have some effect upon the profession. At 
present good-nature prevails. The French Courts 
outdo in magnificence (no hard task) the third-rate 
waiting-rooms in which our judges transact their 
business. We read of gilt ceilings, blue panellings, 
allegorical friezes. The public is treated as if it 
were indeed the Sovereign People, and supplied with 
couches, on which it lolls. It would seem as if there 
were a picture of the Crucifixion in each Court. It 
is consolatory to be told that they are all bad, 
though that in the Fifth Court is undoubtedly the 
worst picture of the Crucifixion ever painted. 

It would be impossible to give any fair notion of 
the varied contents of this volume, but we are safe 
in saying that no one with any fancy for the subject 
can fail to be delighted with it. It is throughout 
written in an admirable style, a true mixture of the 
grave and gay. There is no wearisome straining 
after humour, yet humour is seldom absent. We 
will conclude with a quotation :— 


“ Let us leave the Salle des Pas-Perdus in the middle of some 
afternoon, while our ears are dizzy with the incessant buzz 
of conversation that fills the place for three hours daily, and 
half-deafened by the shrill tinkle of the bell that summons 
solicitors before the judge who is sitting in chambers or into the 
auction-room. Let us then follow the long Prisoners’ Gallery, 
and make our way into the corridors of the Court of Cassation, 
We shall be astonished at the extraordinary contrast that exists 
between two parts of the palace so near to each other in situa- 
tion. Down below the noise and tumult of the crowd of 
advocates, suitors, and spectators ; here the gloomy silence of a 
deserted dwelling. One might say that Jurispradence, an en- 
chantress armed with a spell to produce sleep, had plunged her 
fervent admirers into a profound slamber. Old counsellors, 
ranged on stately chairs, wag their venerable heads, crowned 
with the black velvet cap, whose peculiar shape has procured for 
its wearers the irreverent and flippant name of Lancers. A 


solitary municipal guard seated at his post on a bench in the 
Galerie Saint Louis looks half-frightened by the solemnity of 
the place. Such are the sombre shades which guard the 
sanctuary of the Supreme Court. ... Here are none of the 


glowing or brilliant orations, none of the impassioned or mirth- 
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moving debates which engage the attention of counsellors and 
judges in the Court of Appeal and the Court of First Instance. 
Matters of fact, with their endless complications, their human 
interests, their infinite variety, aro rigidly excladed. In the 
Court of Cassation law takes its full revenge.” 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 


INSPIRATION. Eight Lectures on the Early History ard Origin 
of the Doctrines of Biblical Inspiration. By W. Sanday, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tuis is a most interesting book, in every way worthy 
both of its subject and of its author. Not that we 
agree with all its positions, or think that it altogether 
corresponds to its title, or quite fulfils its promise ; 
but what it does it does excellently, with conspicuous 
fairness and exemplary thoroughness. The character 
of the man and the scholar looks out from every 
page, and it is a character at once cautious and 
courageous, distinguished by the honesty that fears 
to go beyond the evidence, and could not possibly go 
against it or leave any single relevant item unin- 
vestigated and unweighed. This honesty is a rare 
virtue in scholars, especially where the issues are 
great and the points often seem minute; but without 
introducing odious and offensive comparisons, we may 
yet say that in the ranks of New Testament critics 
Dr. Sanday occupies a high, if not a unique, place for 
clear and jealously judicial faculty. He has the 
candour that wins our confidence, and what he wins 
he keeps, because he does not abuse it. Yet one 
cannot read this book without feeling behind the 
scholar the man. His broad sympathies are ex- 
pressed in the dedication—* Ecclesie Maiori An- 
glicanze ’—a piece as beautiful in its spirit as elegant 
in its Latinity, and certainly the members of the 
greater Church of England, which is so bravely and 
comprehensively defined, must feel as they read that 
the true scholar can breathe into his most critical 
inquiries a soul that makes for unity and peace. 

In his preface Professor Sanday happily indicates 
one of the most important functions of the Bampton 
and similar lectures: they bring the theologian into 
“direct contact with the class of highly-trained and 
intelligent laity who are engaged in the teaching of 
secular literature and science.” This isan advantage 
which the Continental theologian can be hardly said 
to know, and all his work suffers from the want of it. 
It tends to divorce his theology from religion, it 
induces the feeling that he cultivates a special Fach 
or department, and need not mind those who work 
outside it, and it tempts him to regard the layman 
as a person who must either be fed with milk, and 
not with strong meat, or committed to the tender 
mercies of some half-instructed apologist. But here 
it is a most excellent thing that the theologian has 
to satisfy the lay intelligence, and bas to address it, 
not, indeed, as if it were the intelligence of an expert, 
but as what it really is—the intelligence of a culti- 
vated and deeply-interested judge, who is quite able 
to test the accuracy and adequacy of the process and 
the validity of the result. And these lectures are 
models of what lectures addressed to such an 
audience ought to be. They persuade by their 
manifest fairness, they are strong by virtue of their 
moderation, which has nothing of timidity in it, but 
rather the balanced judgment of one who has so 
sifted evidence as to show that he has no interest 
save the truth. Admirable is the definition of 
criticism, “the process by which theological know- 
ledge is brought into line with other knowledge ;” 
and this vindication of its use: “ The true cure for a 
one-sided presentation of the facts is not to be 
sought in less of science, but in more; not in looser 
methods, but in stricter.” 

We think this a most timely book, and we 
anticipate that it will, by virtue of its very sobriety, 
have very special influence, especially with the class 
originally addressed. We have reached a _ point 
where it has become evident that the best way to 











disarm criticism is frankly yet scientifically to use it, 
and Dr. Sanday shows how this can be done in the 
field covered by his book. There are occasions when 
a merely defensive attitude is the worst possible 
apologetic, and the best possible is to use critical 
methods to reach positive results. Yet our purpose 
is not simply to commend the book—though it 
deserves the most cordial commendation—or to give 
an account of its argument, but rather to indicate 
some of the points where, if we do not differ from the 
author, we yet think his treatment needs to be 
supplemented. 

The title of the book seems to us hardly to 
describe its subject. The title defines the subject as 
“the Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of 
Biblical Inspiration,” but what we have treated is 
rather the action of the idea of inspiration on the 
formation of the canon; in other words, we have a 
critical and literary, rather than a critical and 
philosophical, discussion. No doubt it was the former 
idea the author really from the outset intended, but 
the title defines a question in thought rather than in 
literature, and it is important that the questions be 
held distinct. It is not correct to speak with 
Harnack of the belief in inspiration as the result 
(Ergebniss) of canonisation; it may be much 
more truly described as the cause. The canon 
was formed because the books were held to be 
inspired ; it was the belief in their inspiration that 
created the canon. This, indeed, Dr. Sanday recog- 
nises, and in some of its forms examines and happily 
illustrates; but where we feel there is need for 
analytical discussion is in the antecedent history of 
the idea, especially as regards its transition from 
what we may term a spontaneous and personal 
consciousness—i.e., the belief of the inspired man 
touching his own inspiration, to a formulated idea 
which concerned not so much the man as the litera- 
ture he had created. Into the latter, as it existed in 
the sub-apostolic age, elements both Hebrew and 
Greek entered. The rise of the canon represents the 
process by which, as thus modified, it was at once 
applied and circumscribed —i.e., there was, as it 
were, a definite delimitation of the books to which 
the idea belonged. But the idea which had created 
the canon experienced a transformation at the hands 
of its own creation. Books were put into the canon 
because men believed in their inspiration, but this 
process was soon reversed, and men believed in their 
inspiration because they were in the canon. Hence 
the idea is more comprehensive before, and more 
exclusive after, the period of formation ; the process 
that was but a recognition of inspiration came to be 
conceived as itself inspired, or at least as an author- 
ising and ratifying process. What we have to do is 
to distinguish more clearly, first, between the idea as 
it is and acts in these very different stages of its 
history, and then between the idea of the inspired 
and of the canonical books. Dr. Sanday helps us to 
see the slow, and we may almost say broken, process 
by which the canon was formed, and leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that the books do notall stand on 
the same level, that some were admitted at once, that 
others had to knock long for admission, and even when 
admitted were not thereby given an authority equal 
to that which they had who were elect before them. 
As canonisation did not create, so it did not equalise, 
the inspiration of the books; nay, it is possible to 
discuss or even reverse the judgment of the Jewish 
Rabbis or the Christian Fathers, touching what books 
were and what were not canonical, without in any 
way discrediting the idea in obedience to which they 
acted. We may feel the enormous services those 
who formed the canon rendered, but we ought not 
to forget that they neither created nor validified the 
inspired books. 

Then we feel that Dr. Sanday might have made a 
fuller use of the New Testament to determine the 
idea of inspiration as applied to the Old. This is a 
question quite distinct from the recognition of a 
eanon or certain books and a certain order in the 
Old Testament. It refers to the authority which 
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the New Testament writers conceded to the Old, and 
the mode in which they conceived and construed it. 
Thus their freedom in translation and quotation 
showed that it was not so conceived as to involve 
verbal or literal inspiration, and Paul’s argument 
touching the relation of the law and the promise 
seems to indicate that inspiration could create a 
provisional or occasional authority—one necessary 
as a means, but not as an end. The authority of 
the Old was qualified by the attitude of the New 
Testament; the son while a child was bound to 
obey his tutor, but once he became a man, he had 
the Spirit of the Son, which freed from bondage to 
the letter. Thus into the idea of inspiration the 
state and attitude of the interpreter entered ; what 
was in him was as necessary to its being as what was 
in the sacred books. It was because there was one 
spirit in the books and in the man that they were to 
him authoritative and inspired. And this community 
in the spirit allowed a very wide expansion of the 
idea. It is instructive to compare Paul's address to 
the Jews at Antioch with his address to the Greeks 
on Mars’ Hill (Acts xiii. 17-41, xvii. 22-31). The 
method of the two addresses is the same, he quotes 
in the same manner from their respective literatures, 
and their authors are authorities, organs through 
whom God has spoken. But this means that the 
Word lives to the living man; the Divine secret 
which is the inspiration of literature needs a spirit 
divinely possessed to find it. Yet underneath this 
common idea lies a marvellous difference in appli- 
cation; from Jewish prophecy Paul deduces proofs 
of Christian history and doctrine, from Greek poetry 
he deduces the principles of natural theology, the 
being and providence of God and creation of man, 
and argues thence to the central person and event 
of the Christian revelation. In the one case there 
was an inspiration which created a special history, 
in the other an inspiration which created special 
ideas ; but only where the thought was incorporated 
in history and the history in literature had we the 
idea completely realised. 

Dr. Sanday well distinguishes his own as the 
critical or inductive theory from the old or tra- 
ditional. We may further represent the distinction 
thus: the former is the idea that created the canon, 
the latter is the idea the canon made. In other 
words, he allows the books to state their own case 
and make their own claims; he does not allow their 
later co-ordination to reduce all to a single uniform 
value. But it is characteristic of him to see not 
only where the theories differ, but where they 
agree. “The inspiration implied by both is real 
and no fiction, a direct objective action of the 
Divine upon the human.” The idea is in the region 
of mind or thought what creation is in the region 
of being. Creation is, as it were, inspiration as a 
physical process; inspiration is creation as a 
spiritual and moral activity. The result of the 
Divine action is in the one realm Providence, in the 
other Revelation. Both are, in a sense, things that 
become the ways and character of God. 

To many the most interesting point in these 
lectures will be Dr. Sanday’s discussion of Christ’s 
use of the Old Testament. The question concerns 
rather the use to be made in criticism of Christ’s 
references to certain books and writers of the Old 
Testament than His idea of its inspiration. But 
here Dr. Sanday has the courage to be as cautious 
as he is reverent. His words are suggestive rather 
than affirmative. He thinks that with the assump- 
tion of humanity Our Lord may “have gssumed 
the natural workings of the human mind, even in its 
limitations ;” and that those critical questions which 
some theologians have invoked his authority to decide 
“ were in no way essential to His Messianic office, but 
all belong to the presuppositions of His humanity, 
like the Aramaic or Greek which He spoke, with its 
peculiarities of idiom or grammar.” And these 
positions seem to us reasonable and just. We could 
conceive nothing more derogatory to the dignity of 
Christ, or more alien to His idea of Himself and His 


mission, than to be made a judge and divider in 
questions between scholars. If He was to be under- 
stood, He must speak in the language of His time; 
to use the critical speech of the nineteenth or any 
other century would have made Him unintelligible 
to His own age, and, therefore, to every other. And 
if His speech was to be true, it must express His 
own and His whole mind. If He had known as 
the omniscient while He spoke as the limited, and 
even as the nescient, then His speech would have 
had the fatal flaw of being not in accordance with 
His actual mind. And so Jesus uses the language 
which exactly expresses this thought, and speaks 
the truth concerning Himself and His mission in the 
forms given by His people and His age. 

We earnestly commend this careful and scholarly 
and educative book. It ought to be diligently 
studied alike by the intelligent layman and the 
professed theologian. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


THREE Empresses (Joséphine, Marie-Louise, Eugénie). By 
Caroline Gearey. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

Outp Court Lire In France. By Frances Elliot. In 2 
vols. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


THE first of these is well suited to the growing girl 
who has not quite blossomed into a young person; 
and far be it from the breast of the rugged critic to 
desire from such sentimental volumes more than they 
are meant to do. This one is decidedly superior in 
its subjects to the ordinary run of juvenile Christmas 
and New Year gift-books; and it is not all gush,a 
full share being reserved for “tears and toilets,” 
which went so far, as Bourrienne said, to the com- 
position of the first Empress on the list. The 
authorities quoted are not too new. Sir W. Scott is 
continually called upon for old-fashioned statements, 
and it would probably scare the authoress to send 
her for the naked truths to the published work of 
recent French biographists and historians—such, for 
example, as M. Frédéric Masson’s “ Napoléon et les 
Femmes.” Nor would these be fitted for the grow- 
ing girl or the young person either, who, it may be 
for years and it may be for ever, will remaia 
ignorant of the “Correspondance de Marie-Louise, 
1799—1847,” recently brought out at Vienna. The 
authoress is too often as weak in her French and her 
English as she is in her views and reflections; but 
the book, which continually recalls M. Imbert de 
Saint-Amand’s wishy-washiness, will do well enough 
for the purpose to which we assign it; and we thus 
decline to be unmerciful even to such funny phe- 
nomena as “a hundred and one guns discharged 
from the cannon of the Invalides,” or a “ gilded 
baby-carriage harnessed by two snow-white sheep.” 

The second book is twenty years old in America, 
and what is stated to be its fifth edition is now 
brought over here to be sold, having been printed 
and copyrighted in America by the American pub- 
lisher, and then again copyrighted by him here, by 
entry at Stationers’ Hall, as the liberal English law 
allows him to do. By the unfairly unequal American 
law—drafted and passed so as to be unfairly unequal 
—it is impossible for a book printed in England to 
be similarly copyrighted in the United States, for it 
must be first printed there too. Therefore, this book 
is one of those by which the Yankee cobbler manages 
to cut a whang out of our leather. 

The contents of the volumes consist of a number 
of separate chapters, roughly arranged by date, 
and compiled chiefly from the best-known French 
Mémoires of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with a vast amount of toilsome dialogue inserted, so 
as to parade in the false air of an historical romance. 
But the book is neither biography, nor history, nor 
romance; neither fish, nor flesh, nor fowl. Old 
Memoirs are delectable, but greatly delusive read- 
ing; and the pleasure lies mainly in the outspoken 
quaintness of old times. This we lose here, of 





course. Both the old Memoirs and the old 
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Chronicles are of admirable use in histories, in the 
form of actual quotation, the proper antidotes 
being critically administered before and after. 
Here there is neither quotation nor criticism, but 
hash. It is pardoned to the great masters of the 
historical novel—of “the big bow-wow,” as one of 
the few greatest has said—when they twist and 
embroider the old Memoir with an enchanter’s 
touch. There is no magic here. But as we men- 
tioned the first book for the growing girl, so we 
name this one (although there is overmuch about 
kings’ mistresses) for the young person. It will be 
a quite sufficient introduction for her to the old 
French originals; and she will be transported by 
the rodomontic magnificence of the style. No pant- 
ing auctioneer ever dreamed of “ descriptive parti- 
culars” such as here (ii, 172) paint Fouquet’s 
famous féte, or feet, as we have heard an American 
call it. Of our own words we know the feebleness, 
so drop at once into quotation :— 


“Purest white marble . . . rows of golden candelabra bore 
myriads of wax lights. Rows of gigantic orange-trees . 
lamps of every hue hidden among the leaves, their innumerable 
flamelets forming a carpet of living fire. Jets of flame leaped 
from tree to tree . . . the broad canal-banks blazed and palpi- 
tated with fiery heat . . . wreaths of diamonds sparkled on 


voluminous wigs . . . glittering officers were side by side with 
comely pases, brighter than butterflies . . . priceless jewels 
glittered on knee and shoe, on neck and arm, on waist and 


drapery; torsades on hats, and sword-hilts flashed and multi- 
plied the fiery marvels of the night.” 


The Americans, ahead of us in everything, have had 
this all to themselves for twenty years. 


SUN AND EARTH. 


Tue Story or THE Sun. BySirR.S. Ball. London: Cassell 
& Company, Ltd. 

Tue Srory or our Puanet. By the Rev. T. G. Bonney. 
London : Cassell & Company, Ltd. 


HERE we have two books written by recognised ex- 
perts whose object is to popularise science. With his 
usual lucidity, Sir Robert Ball has put forward the 
“Story of the Sun” in a form which is attractive at 
the same time as instructive. Himself a literary 
star of the first magnitude, he is fully able to throw 
light on the difficulties which attend our investiga- 
tions as to the nature of the sun; he also has the 
happy faculty of adapting his knowledge to the 
general reader. This is especially difficult in a 
subject like astronomy, in which the knowledge to 
which we have attained is the result of abstruse 
mathematical calculation and deduction. In the 
“Story of our Planet,” Professor Bonney gives us a 
book whose object is to make the main principles 
and results of geological reasoning intelligible to 
non-scientific readers, who have neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to enter into the minute details 
of the science. Geology, as compared with astronomy, 
is quite a modern science ; the “Story of the Sun” 
exercised the minds of the ancients far more than 
the “ Story of the Earth”; and, indeed, it would not 
be possible for Professor Bonney to tell his story 
fully without the help of the older science. The 
advance in geological knowledge in recent years has 
been so rapid that, although it is only twenty-one 
years since the last edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
great work was published, no one will feel that 
Professor Bonney’s book is superfluous. 

“The Story of the Sun” necessarily contains 
much that the author has already written upon. 
We have chapters on the Transit of Venus, on 
Sunspots, and on the Cause of an Ice Age, which, in 
the case of readers who are already familiar with 
his earlier productions, are likely to beguile them 
into the delusion that they know as much about the 
subject as the author himself. We must not grumble 
at this; indeed, the book would not be complete 
without these chapters. It is divided into eighteen 
chapters, of which the first six treat of the Solar 
System, the Distance of the Sun from the Earth, the 





Mass and Light of the Sun. The chapter on the 
Mass of the Sun is, in our opinion, the least satis- 
factory chapter in the book. To the general reader 
it will probably prove too difficult; to the mathe- 
matician, inadequate. Thus, on page 86, we read :— 
“For the attraction of the earth is neutralised by 
the centrifugal force of the moon ; if, therefore, the 
attraction be increased, the centrifugal force must 
be likewise increased if the orbit is to remain un- 
altered.” Here the author has tried to adapt his 
explanation to the popular idea of centrifugal force, 
which cannot fail to be as misleading as it is in- 
correct. The chapter on Eclipses is interesting and 
adequate ; but it is in the following chapters, on the 
Solar Prominences and the Solar Corona, that the 
author is at his best. Here, assisted by the excellent 
plates and diagrams with which the book abounds, 
he holds the attention of the reader for nearly a 
hundred pages. The principles of the mechanical 
theory of heat and the molecular structure of matter 
are then briefly explained as an introduction to 
Helmholtz’'s theory of the maintenance of the solar 
heat, which receives ample treatment. The book 
concludes with the application of Wiener’s law to 
the fluctuation of the seasons; the comparison of 
our sun with stars—“a private in the host of heaven” 
—and a description of the motion of the solar system 
through space. The book is full of interest through- 
out, though not without its defects. The chief of these 
is the constant repetition of the same idea in slightly 
different words. In many passages it seems as if 
the author were merely reproducing the words of a 
lecture; on the platform repetition may be employed 
to impress a point on the audience with great 
advantage, but in a book it implies a want of at- 
tention or intelligence on the part of the reader. 

The “Story of our Planet” is divided into five 
parts. We first have a description of the “ books” 
from which we read the story—the regions of the 
land, of the air, of the water—and what they ought 
to teach us. The treatment of Winds, Cyclones, and 
Clouds is especially clear. The author then passes 
on to the processes of Sculpture and Moulding from 
without—the work of the atmosphere, rain, rivers, 
ice, and ocean. These are all described so graphic- 
ally, and in such simple language, that we read 
on and on without any sensation of weariness 
except to the muscles of the hands and arms. 
From these we pass to the changes which operate 
from within—volcanic action, geysers, earthquakes, 
and other internal changes of the Earth’s crust. 
The author then goes into questions of a more 
problematic nature relating to the Story of the 
Past Ages; he discusses the probable nature of the 
Earth’s beginning, the eras in geological history, 
the building of the British Isles and the develop- 
ment of other countries. He works out most fully 
the physical geography of Britain in the earlier part 
of the Triassic period ; this he has made the subject 
of special study, and though at times this chapter is 
a trifle tedious, there is little of it that could be 
omitted without loss. He concludes by a brief 
sketch of the history of Life on the Earth, and the 
consideration of some theoretical questions as to the 
Age of the Earth, the Permanence of Ocean Basins 
and Land Areas, the cause of the Ice Age, and 
others in which the geologist has to invoke the aid 
of the physicist—questions of which the certain 
solution must be left to the future. The book is 
full of beautiful maps and _ illustrations which 
considerably enhance its value. 

We do not hesitate to recommend anyone who 
takes the least interest in the history of the Earth to 
get this book. He will learn how from the evidence 
of the present the past may be deduced with a 
greater or less amount of certainty. Were it not for 
the weight of the book—in ounces, not in interest— 
we would recommend him to take it with him on his 
holiday, whether to the seaside, or to Switzerland, 
or further afield. With its help he may for himself 
learn the story of the Earth, and how 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
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RECENT VERSE AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Poems. By Richard Garnett. London: Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane. 

Two Lives. By Reginald Fanshawe. London: George Bell 
& Sons. 

Grisetpa: A Society Nove, in RuyMED VERSE. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

In Cottece Groves, AND OTHER Verses. By H. A. 
Morrah. Oxford: Alden & Co, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

Porms. By James Thomson, weaver. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 

THe Poetican Works or Henry Wapsworts Lone- 
FELLOW. London: Henry Frowde. 

Tue Poems or Wiiu1amM BiaKke. The Muses Library. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Maponna Pra anp Orner Dramas. By Sir Theodore 
Martin. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 

Porms AND Batiaps or Herne. Translated by Sir 
Theodore Martin. Same publishers. 


AFTER reading through Dr. Garnett’s pleasant 
volume there is no doubt in one’s mind which is 
the best poem. The magnificent sonnet “To 
America, After Reading Some Ungenerous Criti- 
cisms,” should rank among the finest sonnets of 
the century. Here it is :— 


“What though thy Muse the singer’s art essay 
With lip now overloud now overlow ? 
Tis but the augury that makes her so 
Of the high things she hath in charge to say.” 


Note the artistic fitness of this laboured, almost 
awkward opening, like a prelude of crashing dis- 
cords out of which the great harmony flows— 


“ How shall the giantess of gold and clay, 

Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic snow, 
Sandalled with shining seas of Mexico, 

Be pared to trim proportion in a day ? 

Thou art too great! Thy million-billowed surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 

Confounds the ranging eye from verge to verge 
With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 

Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy thee.” 


An uplifting sonnet, that fills one with a sense of 
a great present and a great future in broad lands 
under broad skies. 

There is much variety in Dr. Garnett’s poems ; 
his sympathies are most catholic. He sings of 
Nausicaa, of the Sirens, of 


** Apollo, Hermes, Hera, Cybele, 
Poseidon, Aphrodite, Artemis.” 


“The Eve of the Guillotine” is a subject akin to 
Mr. Swinburne’s “Les Noyades,” treated with a 
steadier hand; Eastern apologue, quaint humour, 
quiet irony, keen emotion abound, with here a touch 
as of Quarles, there a note as of Heine; and in 
the later work there is a profound feeling of the 
dawn of new things. In Dr. Garnett’s poems you 
can easily find a little bridge of precious stones from 
the age just ended to that which is beginning. 

Mr. Reginald Fanshawe is an earnest writer, 
with an overmastering and perfectly laudable 
ambition to mediate between the blending ages. 
He has done what Browning threatened to do, 
and provided the criticism as well as the poetry. 
From his preface we learn that “Two Lives” 
is personal, universal, and essentially modern. He 
assumes the functions of philosophy and religion, 
believing that criticism can breed a music of its 
own—“ at any rate, as a prelude to more creative 
harmonies,” and also as the necessary outcome of 
contemporary life. In this we think Mr. Fanshawe 
is right, but we do not think the music has been 
bred in him. “Two Lives” appears to us, after 
ploughing through much of it, utterly unreadable. 
But Mr. Fanshawe is distinctly interesting, and we 
shall be disappointed if he is not heard of again— 











in prose fiction, perhaps. When a writer is so 
conscious of his function as a “critic of life” as 
Mr. Fanshawe is, poetry, we submit, is the last form 
he should attempt. 


“Tell truth without preamble or excuse, 
And all shall be forgiven thee—all, my Muse.” 


No, indeed; nothing can excuse two or three bad 
rhymes on every page. The story of this anonymous 
“ novel in verse” is the old one of December and May. 
May succeeds in repelling the advances of a spirituel 
Italian, but falls without a struggle into the arms 
of a stupid English sporting boy; repents, returns, 
and crucifies the flesh, having, however, provided 
an heir to her husband’s title and estate. There 
is nothing either in the subject or the treatment 
requiring verse. The writer has spoiled a good 
short story, endeavouring to emboss upon a shield 
what he might have carved easily on a cherry- 
stone. 

“In College Groves” deserves very honourable 
mention. It contains much careful verse, and some 
emotion above the academic level. 

In themselves there is little of interest in the 
poems of James Thomson, weaver. He is a favour- 
able specimen of the great host of illiterate rhymers 
which has always existed in Scotland before, as 
well as after, Burns. He lived a hard, honest life, 
and lightened it with song as well as he could. 
Messrs. Constable & Co. have given this reprint a 
handsome binding, attractive to the book-collector, 
but somewhat too sumptuous for the rough home- 
spun of the contents. 

Mr. Henry Frowde’s complete copyright edition 
of Longfellow is an entirely satisfactory volume— 
the type, the paper, the binding, and the price being 
respectively clear, well-toned, serviceable and won- 
derful. The detractors of Longfellow have been and 
are numerous and frank, and they are mainly under 
thirty years of age. In boyhood, to be sure, one 
spouts “The Psalm of Life” and “ Excelsior,” but 
adolescence finds Longfellow tame and common- 
place; appreciation of this gentle singer comes only 
with one’s first grey hairs. Yet even the most dis- 
dainful youth could hardly turn over the 850 pages 
of this volume without a tribute, however tacit, to 
the great accomplishment and splendid talent of the 
poet whose unfaltering Muse was equally at home 
in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, in Acadia, in “ the 
forest primeval”; and the open mind notes, perhaps 
for the first time, that in one most momentous matter 
Longfellow ranks with the greatest poets of all 
time: his genius unfolds gradually and throughout 
all his work, the full flower being found only in 
his later poems—“‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” 
sweetest of domestic idylls, and “Kéramos,” in 
manner and treatment unique among English 
poems, and unsurpassed among the industrial poems 
of the world. 

The “ Blake” edited for “ The Muses Library ” 
by Mr. W.B. Yeats must take precedence of all other 
editions of the poet. Mr. Yeats has restored the 
original text of “The Songs of Innocence and Ex- 
perience”; he has provided a new and interesting 
anthology from the prophetic writings, and a still 
more remarkable selection from Blake’s prose, in- 
cluding the wonderful criticism of Chaucer’s “ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” apropos of his own picture, and many 
notable sentences and paragraphs. Mr. Yeats’s notes 
as well as his introduction are full of interest. In 
the latter his temperamental sympathy with Blake 
—a sympathy the existence of which we infer from 
Mr. Yeats’s own notable poems—leads him perhaps 
to over-estimate the importance of Blake’s mys- 
ticism ; but every lover of Blake is thankful to 
Mr. Yeats for the discovery that it was mysticism 
and not lunacy. 

Two of the dramas in Sir Theodore Martin’s new 
volume, although long extant in manuscript, have 
hitherto remained unpublished. These are “ Madonna 
Pia,” a tragedy founded on an Italian incident noted 
by Dante, and the third act of which is adapted 
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from a one-act drama by the Marquis de Belloy, 
entitled La Malaria, produced at the Comédie 
Francaise in 1853, and a translation of Friedrich 
Halm’s “Gladiator of Ravenna.” The latter, a 
very powerful tragedy on conventional lines, is 
by far the most interesting piece in the book. 
The other contents are reprints of translations 
of Henrik Hertz’s King Réné’s Daughter, and 
Schiller’s Camp of Wallenstein. To the third 
edition of his well-known translations from Heine 
Sir Theodore Martin has added some new pieces, and 
has subjected the whole to a careful revision. 


FICTION. 


Tue SurpsoLtetH. By Mrs. Vere Campbell, author of “The 
Crime of Keziah Keene,” ete. London: Ward & Downey, 
Limited. 

Victims. By F. W. Maude. London: Bliss, Sands & Foster. 

IntsH Resets. A Novel. By Alexander M‘Arthur. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 


“THE true voluptuary is the transcendentalist, and 
the ideal loves dies (sic) of itself, and, alas! money is 
the hub of every system, and moralities, and the 
science of prejudice, and the theory of emotion, will 
each and all have to be remade if it is ever to be 
altered.” This dark saying, which we quote at 
random from “ The Shibboleth,” may be accepted as 
an average specimen of the book it adorns, and will 
sufficiently indicate the affectation and clumsiness 
of Mrs. Vere Campbell's style. Obscure in meaning, 
faulty in grammar, and ludicrously high-flown in 
diction, the book is as irritating as it is pretentious. 
Of the plot we must regretfully confess ourselves 
unable to give any intelligible account, since a care- 
ful perusal of the book from cover to cover has left 
absolutely no impression of any coherent story to be 
found in it. It is a world of hysterical maniacs into 
which the author takes us, and the adventures of 
these crazy beings have all the inconsequence and 
grotesqueness of a bad dream. Yet it is in a quiet 
English village that the dream-figures weave their 
fantastic web. Latimer Uden, the young village 
doctor, has the misfortune to meet a certain Estelle, 
the reputed daughter of a mysterious miser, Ralph 
Eyrith. Estelle, though beautiful beyond compare, 
is an unpleasant sort of young woman, with a grue- 
some habit of “ staring with her sombre, awful eyes” 
at the young man. By this occult influence she per- 
suades him to aid and abet her in digging up the 
miser’s buried treasure, and the results of their mid- 
night expedition are so compromising that the only 
course open to Latimer is to marry the girl and 
leave the village. After this, he becomes, if possible, 
madder even than Estelle, and almost as unhuman as 
that weird creature herself. The ill-mated pair soon 
dissolve partnership, and after many years of drunken 
debauchery Latimer Uden meets a young girl for 
love of whom he drags himself up from the lowest 
depths of degradation. Finally he makes her his 
wife, and thence ensue complications of a tragic 
nature; for Estelle—whose death he has so com- 
fortably taken for granted—of course turns up, and 
brings Uden’s house of cards down with a crash. 
This, however, is a situation too stale in fiction to be 
exciting, so Mrs. Vere Campbell has thought fit to 
introduce an element of startling novelty into it by 
making the man discover that he has unwittingly 
married his own daughter as his second wife. Con- 
cerning the good taste of dragging so repulsive an 
incident into a novel, we leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. It is, at least, only on a par with 
the rest of the book, which is as remarkable for its 
coarse and crude brutality as for its utter lack of 
any connected plot or definite characterisation. 
And the pity of it is that the author seem capable 
of better things. Here and there in the turgid mass 
of absurdities peep out gleams of dramatic force, of 
poetic feeling, of weird imaginative power — all 
stifled and stultified by the morbid maunderings in 
which Mrs. Campbell revels. By the practice of 





reserve and simplicity she might write a novel worth 
reading ; but an unhealthier or more ridiculous story 
than “The Shibboleth” we have seldom en- 
countered. 

The author of “ Victims” has been clever enough 
to construct a lively, interesting, and smartly 
written story out of such unpromising materials as 
hypnotism and hereditary alcoholism. These un- 
pleasant topics form the staple of Mr. Maude’s plot, 
yet the tale is told with so bright a wit and so fresh 
a style as to compensate for his unfortunate choice 
of motif. The “victims” include all the principal 
dramatis persone, who are pursued by an evil fate 
in various forms, such as hopeless love, hereditary 
disease, and other phenomena of human existence. 
Perhaps the victim most truly deserving of the 
reader’s sympathy is John Musgrave, the hero, who, 
having foolishly entangled himself with a married 
woman, is punished by the withdrawal of the 
heroine’s affections on the exposure of his past 
wrong-doings. Gladys, in fact, though lovely and 
virtuous as only the heroine of a novel can be, is 
distinctly priggish in her moral superiority ; and, 
with the harsh judgment of the average Young 
Person, she can neither understand her lover’s lapse 
from the path of virtue nor forgive him for not 
being the spotless ideal of her girlish imagination. 
So she leaves John Musgrave to eat his heart out as a 
lonely and disappointed man, and invents a “ mission” 
for herself by marrying a handsome fanatic who 
has contrived to inoculate her with his own enthu- 
siasm for philanthropic schemes of an impossibly 
socialistic type. It is then the turn of Gladys to 
become a victim; for David Morton turns out 
to be an hereditary drunkard, who has been only 
temporarily reformed, and who, even in his honey- 
moon days, reveals himself in his true colours as a 
debased sensualist. When all legitimate means of 
cure have been tried and proved ineffectual, Morton 
consents to see what “hypnotic suggestion” can do 
for him; and the she-villain of the story now has 
her innings. Nina M‘Mahon isa lady of the shadiest 
antecedents, and endowed with an unscrupulous 
determination to play her own game to the best 
advantage. By means of her wondrous hypnotic 
power she succeeds in completing the ruin of the 
poor wretch she is professing to cure. Nor is this 
the whole extent of her nefarious machinations ; for 
she also ruins the good name of Gladys by inducing 
her to visit the bedroom of John Musgrave in a 
state of somnambulism. All this treachery, however, 
is perpetrated in a spirit of light-hearted amia- 
bility, for Nina only desires to free Gladys of a 
worthless husband and provide her with a more 
agreeable substitute. The eccentric method adopted 
by the hypnotic lady to this laudable end is per- 
fectly successful. In the closing chapter Gladys 
gracefully dies in the arms of the faithful lover 
whose life has been wrecked by her Pharisaical 
virtue. The picture of Gladys, with her excessive 
sense of superiority and defective sense of humour, 
is hardly, perhaps, so intensely pathetic as the 
author meant it to be; nor are we quite able to 
accept the probability of a death-bed confession in 
which the moribund penitent talks for the space 
of eight printed pages in the very article of death. 
But the story as a whole is so well written, so full 
of shrewd hits and epigrammatic smartness, that 
one is fain to acknowledge its merits rather than 
to dwell upon its defects. “Victims” shows wit 
and spirit enough to induce us to hope that in 
his next novel Mr. Maude will let hypnotism and 
hereditary mania severely alone and rely on his 
own observation of human nature. 

“Trish Rebels,” as the title indicates, is a story 
of “the distressful country,” nor is it devoid of that 
touch of pathos which marks the Celt. The tale has 
but slight claims to any literary merit, but it is told 
in an unaffected manner, and with an amount of 
sympathy that ensures the reader’s interest. It 
deals with the political events of recent years, and 
shows their effect upon Irish life, domestic and social. 
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Charlie O’Donoghue, the hero, is, in the opening 
chapter, an undergraduate of Trinity, Dublin. He 
is ardent, enthusiastic, and full of patriotic zeal, 
being strongly influenced in his political convictions 
by his friendship with a Nationalist leader, one 
Lowry, a Dublin counsellor of great repute in his 
party. Both men belong to a “secret society,” in 
whose plots they are deeply implicated; and 
Charlie’s college career is suddenly checked by the 
inexorable order to go forth and do a deed of blood. 
Upon him the lot has fallen to avenge the wrongs 
of certain oppressed and evicted peasants in Galway 
by “removing” an obnoxious English landlord. The 
poor boy accepts this dread fiat, and does the deed 
from whose consequences of remorse and terror his 
life henceforth is fated never to be wholly free. 
True, he escapes detection, and even resumes his 
place in University life; but it is with a blighted 
soul and seared conscience, for his is not a nature 
to which murder can, under any circumstances, 
appear otherwise than as a crime. He _ prospers, 
however, in his chosen profession, that of a 
barrister, to an extent which speedily renders 
him a man of importance in both legal and 
political circles, for he not only “takes silk,” 
but is elected as Parnellite Member of Parliament. 
In this capacity he plunges with headlong ardour 
into the struggle for Home Rule. But the noted 
barrister and prominent politician carries ever a 
secret burden—the load of a remorseful conscience 
whose outcries cannot be silenced even by the 
plea of patriotic motive. The final punishment 
of O’Donoghue’s early sin comes to him through his 
beloved and beautiful wife, whose devotion has been 
his mainstay. Overhearing a conversation in which 
her husband admits his guilt, the unhappy young 
wife is smitten to the heart by the horror of the 
discovery. The shock proves fatal to her, and 
O’Donoghue is soon left a widower. With the 
picture of his desolation and agony the story 
closes in unrelieved gloom. It is a painful story, 
and despite the author’s very obvious bias, his view 
of Ireland's political outlook tends to despairing 
pessimism. “Irish Rebels” lacks the force and finish 
which might have rendered it a story of absorbing 
interest, but we can recommend it as a picturesque 
sketch of one aspect of modern Irish life. 





THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 


Illustrated Edition, Vol. III. 
Kate Norgate. London: 


Snort History or THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Edited by Mrs. Green and Miss 
Macmillan & Co. 


Tue third of these monumental volumes covers the reigns of 
James I. and the two Charleses—by common consent the least 
effective portion of Mr. Green’s original work. It is not possible 
to make the Stewarts picturesque; petty in vice and virtue as 
the Tudors were Titanic, they drag down all their surroundings, 
It was inevitable, too, that in these pages the author should 
sometimes challenge comparison with Macaulay ; and though, 
in dealing with purely popular movements, such as the rise of 
Puritanism and Independency, or the Establishment of New 
England, as well as in the pregnant, pithy sentences which 
summarise an epoch into an epigram—*“ England became the 
people of a book, and that book was the Bible ;” ‘ Modern 
England began with the triumph of Naseby;” “The poem of 
Milton was the epic of a fallen cause ””—Green is still without a 
rival; yet, in dramatic presentment of events and age. ga 
of Bacon’s disgrace, the Five Members, Strafford’s trial and 
death, the characters of Milton, Bunyan, the second Charles— 
he is impar congressus Achilli. 

Of the illustrations in this third part, the most interesting 
are the portraits. Some of them—as Faithorne’s Milton, George 
Herbert, Wentworth, Falkland, Harvey, Locke—are familiar 
and need not, perhaps, have been reproduced. The introduction 
of foreigners—Richelieu, d’Estrades, de Lionne—is hardly 
justified by their relation to English history, while many of the 
satirical caricatures are clumsy and unsuggestive; but to most 
readers the fine heads of Loyola, Eliot, Hampden, Pym, Hooker 
and Taylor, Baxter, Rupert, Chillingworth, and a score besides, 
will be both new and delightful; and there remains a splendid 
gallery of illustrative drawings—buildings, costumes official and 
domestic, monuments, facsimiles, medals, corporation signs and 
badges—ranking the voluine, as a memorial of national develop- 
ment, altogether in a line with those which went before. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE craze for elegant extracts has invaded the close preserves 
of the Synthetic Philosophy, and Miss Julia Gingell has used 
her scissors to such purpose that we find ourselves confronted 
with a volume of “ Aphorisms from Herbert Spencer.” There 
is a preface to the book, in which its evolution is explained. It 
appears that the lady was wishful to add another to the already 
rather bewildering array of calendars and birthday-books, but to 
put the matter frankly, Mr. Herbert Spencer, with all his virtues, 
was too long-winded to lend himself effectively to the idea. 
Miss Gingell has accordingly bowed to the inevitable, and she 
has done it gracefully, as the following passage will show :— 
“Tn all works there is danger that. in eliminating small portions 
from the context, the line of thought being broken, the clearness 
will either be lost or a wrong impression of the author’s meaning 
conveyed; but in the case of the Synthetic Philosophy the 
danger is even greater, for every paragraph is a part of a great 
whole, and though many es are fine when standing alone, 
all gain increased wf im and beauty when pana chee in 
relation to the rest.” In other words, brevity is not the soul of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s wisdom, and though he has been con- 
sulted in the matter and has approved of the selections, and has 
given his consent to their publication, knowledge about science, 
sociology, justice, liberty, education, sympathy, and the like, may 
come through these pages, but the aphorism lingers. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is a great and original thinker, as all the world 
admits, but chips from his workshop, labelled in the fashion we 
have indicated, are not of much value. His books are not food 
for babes, and babes cannot be tempted to them by the alluring 
extract. People must have learnt to put away childish things 
before they tackle them, and then, if it is mastery they mean, 
they must read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them. Mean- 
while, it is possible to recognise this fair enthusiast’s good in- 
tentions, and still to deem love’s labour has been lost. 

The name of “Sir Thomas Munro” has slipped, to a large 
extent, out of the public remembrance of England, and even a 
good many biographical dictionaries which make considerable 
pretensions, do not devote even half-a-dozen lines to this brave 
soldier and wise administrator. It is otherwise, however, in 
India, and especially in Madras, where Chantrey’s fine eques- 
trian statue of this particular ruler of India challenges curiosity 
from one of the most prominent sites in the city. Old natives 
still talk about Munro Sahib with enthusiasm, and in the Madras 
Presidency, at least, his name is a household word. He was a 
great benefactor of the people, and though sixty-seven years 
have passed away since his death, his character and his services 
were alike of a kind which are never common, and always to be 
revered. He was born in Glasgow on May 27th, 1761, and he 
died in India, as Governor of Madras, on July 6th, 1827. He 
was educated at the Grammar School and University of his 
native city, and when a mere boy taught himself Spanish, in 
order to read “Don Quixote” in the original. At nineteen 
ambition and the love of adventure laid their constraint upon 
him, and the mystic East added her own appeal. He worked his 
way out to Madras, as an ordinary seaman, and stepped on its 
shores in the first month of 1780, the beginning of a critical year 
in the history of British India. Dr. Bradshaw—tidings of 
whose death, we much regret to learn, have reached England 
just as this biography was passing through the press—divides 
Sir Thomas Munro’s life and work in India into four periods, 
The first was purely military, and covers the twelve years 
between 1780 and 1792, in which he saw active service in the 
campaigns against Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan; the second 
describes the great part which he played in the civil administra- 
tion of the country in the ceded districts between the years 1792 
and 1807. Here an interval of furlough breaks the record; but 
from 1814 to 1818 he was back in India, partly engrossed in 
civil and partly in military duty. He commanded a division in 
the last Maratha war, and afterwards paid a short visit to 
England in 1819. Then he returned to India as Governor of 
Madras in June, 1820, and so remained until his death in the 
summer of 1827. He was a man far in advance of his time, and, 
in certain respects, of the present time. When Canning resigned 
his office as President of the Board of Control, Munro wrote 
regretting the fact both on public and private grounds, “I 
always dread changes at the head of the India Board, for I fear 
that some downright Englishman may at last get there who will 
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insist upon making Anglo-Saxons of the Hindus. I have no 
faith in the modern doctrine of the rapid improvement of the 
Hindus or of any other people. Our present system of govern- 
ment, by excluding all natives from power, trust, or emolument, 
is much more efficacious in depressing, than all our laws and 
school-books ean do in elevating, their character. We can expect 
to make no progress while we work with a feeble instrument to 
improve and a powerful one to deteriorate.” Munro was 
Governor of Madras during the first Burmese war, and so well 
did he acquit himself in regard to it, as well as in the bringing 
about of a brilliant series of administrative reforms, that the 
authorities at home talked of making him Governor-General 
whenever the supreme post in India fell vacant. When he 
heard of the rumour he declared that such an honour was now 
too late. “I am like an over-worked horse and require a little 
rest. Were [ to go to Bengal I could hardly hold out two years. 
I never wish to remain in office when I feel that I cannot do 
justice to it.” Rest came the following year, for in the summer 
he died. Vast changes have passed over Southern Idia since 
Munro knew it; but he lives in the gratitude of the natives, 
who still refer to him as the “Father of the People.” He 
was a sagacious ruler, a brave soldier, and a kind and con. 
siderate man. 

The Dean of Argyll and the Isles has translated from the 
Syriac the “East Syrian Daily Offices” into sonorous English, 
and has published this manual of devotion accompanied with a 
scholarly introduction and a glossary of technical ecclesiastical 
terms. The liturgies, baptismal office, and ordination service of 
the Eastern Syrian and Nestorian Church have long been familiar 
to Western students, but hitherto the Daily Offices have not been 
accessible in an English translation. Dean Maclean lays stress 
on the fact that Eastern office books differ greatly from Western 
in having no “ Order of Morning and Evening Prayer.” There 
is, he points out, no arrangement and very few rubrics; the 
different parts of the service have to be sought for in different 
books, and the best known parts of it are traditional. The devo- 
tional manuals printed by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission 
at Urmi, and by that of the Lazarists, remedy to a certain extent 
this defect, and the present English version of the “ East Syrian 
Daily Offices” follows, therefore, such authorities. The appeal of 
the book, such as it is, is almost exclusively to ecclesiastical 
students, and, for our own part, we are inclined to dismiss it 
as a literary curiosity of no practical value. 

The sixth volume of Professor Huxley’s “ Collected Essays’ 
is devoted partly to a biography of Hume and, at much 
greater length, to an exposition of his standpoint in religion and 
morals. The closing pages of the book contain some helps to the 
study of Berkeley in the shape of a review of Professor Fraser’s 
Life and Letters of the famous Bishop of Cloyne, a man who 
was so gentle as well as good that Pope forgot to be jealous of 
his reputation, and whom Swift blessed instead of cursed. We 
are sorry to gather from the preface that Professor Huxley has 
abandoned his old idea of writing a companion monograph to bis 
Hume in the “ English Men of Letter Series ”.on Berkeley. He 
states that the burdens and distractions of a busy life have led to 
the postponement of this, as of many other projects, until it is 
too late; and he adds that his analysis of Hume’s philosophy 
will now have to be provided with its counterpart and antithesis 
by other hands. In a characteristic note Professor Huxley, “ by 
way of parting advice to the rising generation of readers,” gives 
an admonition—if their quest is for real knowledge—to study 
for themselves Berkeley, Hume, and Hobbes, since they deal with 
the deepest problems of human life, and are, moreover, masters 
of the rich and varied resources of English speech. 

Three books of reference have just reached us, and each 
of them calls for at least a hearty word of recognition. “The 
Statesman’s Year-Book” is so well known and has so old and 
well established a reputation for accuracy as well as for compre- 
hensiveness that comment is superfluous. It is what it professes 
to be, an historical and statistical annual based on the latest 
official returns, and dealing in detail with the condition and 
progress of = country on the globe. Experts in almost 
every land have freely given their assistance to Mr. Scott Keltie. 
The outcome is seen in the pithy statement, clear arrangement, 
and exhaustive character of an otherwise almost bewildering 
array of facts and statistics. At the present moment, when the 
question of our naval supremacy is everywhere exciting comment 
and criticism, we are glad to find that the sections dealing 
with the battleships of the world have been entirely re-cast and 
practically re-written. . As a work of reference “The States- 
man’s Year-Book” is indispensable. We have also received 
Herbert Fry's “Guide to the London Charities,” a practical 
manual of organised philanthropy in many directions, which 
explains itself and makes its own appeal. This is the thirtieth 
annual edition of the work, and it is now edited, with admirable 
skill, by Mr. John Lane. It gives in tabular form the name, 
date of foundation, address, object, income, number of patients, 
and list of chief officials of the London charities, great and small ; 
and the adoption of the alphabetical method, of course, renders 
quick reference easy. The expansion of England at the Anti- 
pote is illustrated by the “ Australian Handbook for 1894,” a 

»ig volume containing more than six hundred closely-printed 
pages of information on every phase of life and activity in 


, 








Australasia. The work is intended for shippers and importers, and 
it contains a gazetteer of the chief towns in Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as details concerning the history, commerce, 
natural resources, public offices, mines, and tariffs of each of the 
Colonies. Special attention is given this year to the New 
South Wales railways, as well as to the land regulations of 
New Zealand. A number of excellent coloured maps, and a few 
other illustrations, not only heighten the attractiveness but 
increase the value of this thoroughly practical and impressive 
work of reference. 
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